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WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
‘FAIR SHARE’* 


THE ‘FAIR SHARE’ PLAN*, WAS ORIGINATED BY US. WE HAVE 
REFINED AND IMPROVED IT UNTIL TODAY IT INCORPORATES 
THE WISDOM OF YEARS OF EXPERIENCE AND PRESENTS A FRESH, 
WHOLESOME AND DIGNIFIED APPROACH TO CATHOLIC FUND- 
RAISING. 

IT IS REGISTERED WITH THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE. 
WE ARE THE EXCLUSIVE OWNERS. NO OTHER COMPANY IS 
AUTHORIZED TO USE IT! 


‘Fair Share’ Campaigns have been conducted successfully in every type of 


Diocese and Parish. 


‘Fair Share’ Campaigns have raised funds for every type of church need— 
building, expansion, and debt-liquidation—capital fund, increased income, 


or annual budget. 
‘Fair Share’ Campaign costs are moderate. 
‘Fair Share’ Campaigns include a collection and follow-up system. 
‘Fair Share’ Campaigns satisfy Clergy and Laity alike. 


Our record of recent campaigns cannot be matched by any other firm. 


CONSULTATION WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


THOMAS RICHARD FINN 
AND ASSOCIATES FAIR SHARE 


15 West Tenth Street 
Kansas City 5, Missouri 


Telephone: Victor 2-6292 





*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
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J. S$. PALUCH CO. 


HOLY WEEK MASSES BOOK 
Designed with 
UNMATCHED SIMPLICITY FOR 
CONGREGATIONAL PARTICIPATION 
Contains All Necessary Music 


1. Eliminates necessity for digesting page after 
page of rubrics. Lay responses in Red. 
All remaining text in Black. As quickly as a 
page is turned, person knows immediately 
whether he has some participation in the 
ceremony. 

2. Saves you time instructing people for Holy 
Week. 


Complete English text. Latin responses. 
Large Print. Full 160 pages. 


5. Clear, concise explanation of Holy Week 
changes. 


Beautiful 3 color cover. 
Handy Pocket Size 4'/s & 6'/2. 


CLERGY PRICES 
Sib Med ines melee wade 25¢ Se © Me ccs ats Su eee 21¢ 
Er BU oso 0 sce Pe eee cues 23¢ See OF GEE... books bes eek eed 19¢ 





HOLY WEEK AND YOU 
Beautiful 8 page folder explaining the beauty and profound meaning of the cere- 
monies of Holy Week to your people. 


Prices—Up to 1000 copies.......... $2.50 per 100 
1000 to 2000............... 2.25 per 100 
SPE nso kkn beeed es 2.00 per 100 


Write for free samples 





OTHER LENTEN BOOKLETS 


St. Alphonsus Way of the Cross........ 10¢__— Lenten Devotions.......... 10¢ 
St. Francis Way of the Cross.......... 10¢ Altar Boy Manuals ........ 25¢ 











WRITE, WIRE OR CALL 


J. S. PALUCH, CO., Inc. 
1800 W. WINNEMAC AVE.—CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
SUnnyside 4-1040 


or your local church goods dealer 





Tue Homitetic aNp Pastors. Review (Monthly), LVIII, No. 5 (February, 1958). Copyright 1958 by Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York. Second- class a privileges authorized at New York, N. Y., with 
additional entry at Easton, Penna. Subscriptions to the U. S. $6.00 per annum. $6.25 in Canada. 








Ready Made Priest Cassocks 


Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Cassocks — 
for the Clergy and Seminarian 
Our Ready Made Cassocks are available in sizes as listed in the 
chart below. We do not make alterations. Ready Made Cassocks 
are sold subject to your approval and may be returned within five 
days if you are not satisfied. 
Panama-Visco-Acetate Material 
Crease resistant, light weight, 
durable, has the appearance of 
fine woolens. Guaranteed fast 








50% Dacron — 50% Visco- 
Acetate Material 

Light weight, good quality, 

wrinkle resistant, stain repellent, 


dye. Guaranteed fast dye. 
Soniye or Soniye -. 
-Jesuit emi-Jesui 
Style Ea .. ‘ $25. 00 Style Cassock . ..$32.50 


Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock 
is additional. is additional. 
No. 48-17 ‘Tie-on-Sash $3.25 ea. No. 4B-16 Snap-on-Sash $4.50 ea. 


16 SIZES LISTED BELOW IN SEMI-JESUIT OR ROMAN STYLE 
(either material.) 
When ordering please specify style and number desired. 


Sash for Semi- Jesuit Cassock 



































Chest Collar Sleeve 

Meas. Size Length 

38 in. 15 in. 32 in. 

40 in. 1514 in. 32 in. 

42 in. 16 in. 32 in. 

44 in. 164 in 32 in. 

38 in. 15 in. 32) in. 

40 in. 154 in 321 in. 

42 in. 16 in. 321 in. 

44 in, 164 in 32) in. 

46 in. 174 in 32 in. 

38 in. 15 in. 3314 in. 

40 in. 1514 in 33) in. 

42 in. 16 in. 33 in. 

44 in. 16) in 33) in. 

40 in 16 in 34 2. = No. 4B Roman Style No. 4B Semi-Jesuit Style 
42 in. 1614 in. 34 Ready Made Cassock Ready Made Cassock 

“ 2 in. $25.00 — $32.50 $25.00 — $32.50 





Alter Boys (OMPLETE OUTFITS 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 
Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 


(A) No. B11. Buttonless 
Belt-On Altar Boy Cas- 
sock has hook -and-eye 
collar and belt front. 




























Cassock 

Age Down Back 
Cassock Measurement 

8 Yrs. 40 in. 

9 Yrs. 42 in. N 
10 Yrs. 44in. ~ 
11 Yrs. 46in. & 
12 Yrs. 48in. ¢ 
13 Yrs. 50in. 3 
14 Yrs. 52in. 8 
15 Yrs. 54in. § 
16 Yrs. 56in. 
17 Yrs. 58 in. 3 
18 Yrs. 60 in 
19 Yrs. 62 in 


HANSEN gy 


? 
23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Telephone 


(B) No. B10. Back View 
—Roman Style Altar Boy 
Cassock patented remov- 
able toggle buttons. 


Poplin Poplin 
Button-on Belt-on 
No. B10, Ea. No. B11, Ea. 
$8.00 _% $8.00 
» 8.50 SS 8.50 
S 900 %2 9.00 
2 9.25 8 9.25 
S 9.75 of 9.75 
© 10.75 5S 10.75 
S 11.00 8. 11.00 
© 11.50 28 11.50 
§ 12.00 ©= 12.00 
= 12.50 &2 12.50 

13.25 SE 13.25 

14.00 14.00 


(C) No. B10. Front View 
of Button-On-Style Altar 
Boy Cassock. Cape and 
Sash additional. 


Poplin Correct 
Zipper Length of 
No. B12, Ea.  Surplice 
$8.50 18 in. 
9.00 20 in. 
9.50 20 in. 
9.75 20 in. 
10.25 22 in. 
11.25 22 in. 
11.50 22 in. 
12.00 24 in. 
12.50 24 in. 
13.00 24 in. 
13.75 26 in. 
14.50 26 in. 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 
Please specify STYLE * COLOR * SIZE when ordering 





(D) No. B71. Altar Boy Surplice. Fine wearing 
Marquisette with lace. Made extra full. — 


18 to 24 inch. Each .. 


No. B70. Same as No. B71 but without lace. 
Length 18 to 24 inch. Each . . $3.50 


(E) No. B60. 
cotton material. 


Altar Boy Surplice. Light weight 

Sanforized. Made extra full. 
Length 18 to 24 inch. Each ..... . $3.25 
No. B61. Same as No. B60 but with lace. Made 
extra full. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each ....$4.25 
(F) No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice. San- 
forized. Rubrical banding in all church colors, 
made extra full. Specify color banding desired 


when ordering. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each $5.75 


Size 26 inch 50¢ additional 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


FRanklin 





2-8750 
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Needlecraft \ESTMENTS 


BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The combination of skilled handwork with material of unusual beauty 
and rich embroidered bandings explain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vest- 
ments are recognized as the Standard of Excellence. These American made 
vestments vie in artistic achievement with importations and are most attrac- 
tively priced. Your inquiries regarding your vestment requirements are 
invited without obligation. 





(B) No. ¥6350. Brocaded Satin 
Damask. “Eagle and It’s Young” 
design (symbolical of Christ’s 
care of His Followers) . Banding 
of Satin and Rayon threads. Fur- 
nished in all Church colors. Em- 
broidered emblem to match in 
IHS or AXPO design. 


Lined Only 
Roman Chasuble ....... $73.25 
Bem COGe 2... scse 105.75 
Roman Dalmatics ...... 165.75 
Benediction Veil ....... 47.00 
Preaching Stole ........ 18.25 
Gothic Chasuble ....... 104.75 
ED nc cccccccce 109.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ....... 179.25 


(C) No. ¥6326. Brocaded Satin 
Damask. PX Palm Leaves de- 
sign material. Furnished in all 
Church colors. Gold metal wov- 
en angel design banding. Gold 
metal cloth IHS or AXPO em- 
blem to match. 


Lined Only 
Roman Chasuble ....... $77.75 
Roman Cope .......... 107.25 
Roman Dalmatics ...... 191.25 
Benediction Veil ....... 44.75 
Preaching Stole ........ 17.25 
Gothic Chasuble ....... 109.75 
Gothic Cope ........... 108.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ....... 207.25 


Jt Meuse o£ HANSEN 


23.NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


(A) No. ¥6340. Large Cross design Dam- 
ask material. Furnished in all Church 
colors. Woven Chalice design banding. 
Furnished with either IHS or AXPO 
emblem to match. 


Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ..... $49.75 $54.50 
Roman Come .....6060% 65.25 76.25 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 111.00 124.00 
Benediction Veil ..... 27.00 32.25 
Preaching Stole ..LINED ONLY 12.25 
Gothic Chasuble ..... 64.75 75.25 
Gettie Cae 6.cicecs 68.50 78.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 123.00 134.75 


(D) No. Y6655. Brocaded Damask An- 
gel Wing design material. Furnished in 
all Church colors. Woven Cross design 
banding. Embroidered IHS or AXPO 
emblem to match 


Unlined _Lined 
Roman Chasuble - - - - - $41.50 $47.00 
Roman Cope Mere er 53.50 63.50 
Roman Dalmatics: - - - - 83.50 94.50 
Benediction Veil ----- 22.75 27.50 
Preaching Stole . .LINED ONLY 9.50 
Gothic Chasuble .----- 54.75 62.50 
Gothic Cope Se a Sar Ge a 57.50 67.50 
Gothic Dalmatics - - - - - 96.00 108.00 


(E) No. ¥6305. Brocaded Celanese, Cru- 
cifixion design material, Woven Cross 
design Banding. Furnished in all Church 
colors IHS or AXPO Emblem to match. 


Unlined __ Lined 
Roman Chasuble ..... $47.50 $53.00 
Roman Cope ........ 65.00 76.75 
Romar: Dalmatics ..... 99.75 114.50 
Benediction Veil ..... 25.50 31.00 
Preaching Stole ..LINED ONLY 11.00 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 64.00 73.50 
Gothic Cope ......... 69.00 78.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 116.00 129.75 








D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8/750 









Americas Finest \ASSOUKS 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


Assured Quality and Distinctiveness Without Extravagance 
There is no question that a garment hand-tailored to your individual measurements 
is more comfortable and better fitting. Let your next Cassock be a HANSEN Cassock. 
Prices start at $69.50. Write for samples of material and easy self-measurement blank. 














































(A) The simplicity of the lines of 
Hansen’s design Roman Style Cas- 
sock is highly recommended. 

(B) The Semi-Jesuit Style Cassock 
has a convenient buttonless front, 
Roman form fitting back. 


(C) A Clerical Cloak is more 
distinctive than an overcoat when 
worn over a cassock. Tailored in 
either Gabardine or Kersey with 
velvet collar or collar of same ma- 
terial. Made with or without arm- 
slits. 


(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in 

the Pulpit and at commencement 

exercises, banquets and receptions. 

Purple for Bishops and Right Rev- 

erend Monsignori, black for Very 

Reverend Monsignori and Clergy. 
eee 

No. A969 

All-Wool Basketweave Cloth. Light 

weight. For year round wear. 

No. A990 

All-Wool Worsted Cloth. Medium 

weight. Wrinkle resistant. 

No. A986 

All-Wool Tropic Weave Cloth. 

Light weight. Porous Weave. 

No. A938 

All-Wool Gabardine Cloth. Heavy 

weight. Long wearing. 

No. A953 

Panama Weave Cloth. Visco- 

Acetate. Light weight. Fine weave. 

No. A954 

Covette Cloth. Rayon and acetate. 

Medium weight. 





— 


Jhu Mouse o£ HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF MATERIALS AND EASY SELF- 
MEASUREMENT BLANK — PRICES START AT $69.50 


Telephone 


(E) The Purple Roman Cloak is 
tailored of purple light weight ma- 
terial. Piping of gold metal cord for 
Bishops, red metal cord for Do- 
mestic Prelates. 


(F) The House Cassock has Cape 
attached and additional half sleeves. 
Trimmed with red or purple piping 
and buttons according to rank of 
Prelate. 


(G) The Choir Cassock without 
train is worn by Bishops and Mon- 
signori. Illustrated with Mozetta 
and Rochet as worn by a Bishop. 


(H) The Cappa Magna, worn bya 
Bishop, is illustrated with fur Cape 
and lace Rochet. Fur Cape available 
in Ermine or Coney. 

eeee 
No. A956 
Faille Weave Rayon Cloth. Light 
weight. Dressy and durable. 
No. A951 
Pure Silk Cloth. Light weight. Ideal 
for summer and travel. 
No. A911 
All-Wool imported Serge Cloth 
from France. Light weight. 
No. A987 
All-Wool Imported Panama Cloth 
from Belgium. Light weight. 
No. A946 
Imported Silk-Warp Henrietta 
Cloth from Switzerland. The finest. 


D. B..HANSEN & SONS 


FRanklin 2-8750 
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ments 
sock. 
lank. 
yak is e ° ° 
cm — [mported Select Quality Pure Irish Linen 
fr 
- Do- Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices E 
Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard 
Cape When ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, 
Peves. including side drops, and finished width including front 
ping drop. Made to order only and are not returnable. Two 
ak of inch hem on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum 
width 32 inches including front drop. 2 
thout (A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Embroid- (I) No. F502 Alb. Light weight 4) 
Mon- ered medium weight linen, eyelet linen, cross design embroidered 4 
»zetta Cross design, per yard....... $4.00 banding. Guaranteed fast colors _-G & 
shop. (B) No. F15 Altar Cloth. Embroid- Red, Green, Black, Purple and Yel- :/ 
ered medium weight linen, Cross low. Please state color desired. '@ 
bya : d CEE ssandcdes nisnnmeneurnanes $21.00 :4 
Cape design, per yard............ R i” eee “gs i Alb 
lable (C) No. F9 Altar Cloth. Embroid- a eS ae $16.50 
ered medium weight linen, Cross “°°°° ct ° 
design, per yard............ $5.30 (J) No. F925 Surplice. Embroidered 
(D) No. F8 Altar Cloth. Embroid- on-wrinkling sheer celanese. Ideal 
Light ered medium weight linen, IHS de- for traveling purposes... ... $14.00 
OE WEB win aot an aan $4.30 No. F850 Surplice. Plain non-wrink- 
(E) No. F6* Altar Cloth. Medium ing sheer celanese ......... $8.25 
Ideal weight linen, hemstitched with lace, (K) No. F900 Surplice. Fine quality 
RRC ee $3.75 lace, embroidered with IHS and 
No. F5* Altar Cloth. Medium weight Cross design ............. $31.50 
Cloth linen, hemstitched without lace, per No. F900 Alb to match Surplice. 
OEE $3.25 Light weight linen top ..... $25.50 
No. F4* Altar Cloth. Medium weight (L) Fl F2* F3** 
linen, without lace or hemstitching, : 
Cloth pe Peres $2.80 $3.00 $ 
eer ey $3.00 
; : Corporal ..... 1.20 3=1.35 1.75 
(E)* Two inch hem on sides and pyrificator ....  .85 95 ~=1.20 
; front. One inch hem on back. Pall 1.30 1.50 1.70 
rietta BER ccocccesce ° 
Enest. (F) No. F601 Alb. Light weight Finger Towel.. .85 95 = =1.20 
linen top. Fine quality lace,embroid- Stole Collar .. .40 45 65 
ered with IHS design ...... $21.75 Fl Plain Hem *F2 Hemstitched 
No. F601 Surplice to —, Ee **F3 Hemstitched With Lace 
(G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight ae — gine ey eae 
linen with 6-inch bands of heavy No Fox Light ei gn . $1.19 
Filet Lace at bottom and insertion. No. F8** Medium weight, yd. .... 1.47 
es (Seen bes ine se ckan eens $19.25 ste. tg ee a wae. yd. eee = 
No. F503 Alb, as above, with lace at Y° - hi - ‘ohe Albs tet et 
H bottom only ..........-.. $16.75 xx 4 Akar Cloths, Altar Linens, Priest 





No. F503 Lace Surplice to match Alb. 
$13.25 
No. F 504 Alb, as above, with in- 
ve Cree $16.75 
No. F504 Surplice to match Alb. 
$13.75 


(H) No. F509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross. IHS and Grape design 
Oe WI oe soca wae $32.50 
No. F509 Surplice to match Alb. 
sich inh ae +s ea ee $43.00 
No. 501 Alb. Plain light weight 
linen (Not illustrated) .. 

Surplice to match.......... 


ee 


OP ATS 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


$15.00 © 

























Albs and Surplices. 





D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


FRanklin 2 


Telephone 8750 





THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


what unbecoming. But since it has been 
drawn, the conclusion would rather be 
that a person has a right to his property 
even though, by the fact that he owns it, 
there is that much less in the world for 
others to own. 

The last portion of the letter brings 
up the always interesting point of the 
common good and the private right. 
If a teen-ager, intending to marry in a 
reasonable time, goes steady (with the 
approval of the parents exercising their 
right and duty to educate their child), 
would not the school authority be acting 
against the common good in punishing 
the exercise of that right? 

It seems to me that the question of 
whether a school may expel a student 
for going steady depends on: 1) Is 
going steady of its nature sinful? I 
should say “no.” (2) Do teen-agers 
have a right to go steady? I should say 
“ves” in view of their right to marry, 
when they have the “intention to marry 
within a reasonable time.” 

For this reason I should strive 
valiantly to save my imaginary high- 
school senior who is going to be a June 
bride from being put in the same cate- 
gory as “a student with a merely physi- 
eal contagious disease” and therefore 
excluded from the Catholie high school. 

CHARLES Connors, C.S.Sp. 
Norwalk, Connecticut 


PS. The following statistics, gathered 
in a survey by the magazine, Seventeen, 
and published in Advertising Age (Nov. 
18, 1957), may be interesting. I do not 
know how the survey was made and I 
have not verified the statistics. 


More girls marry at 18 than at any 
other age. 

One-third of all 18 and 19-year-old 
girls are married. 

More than 500,000 teen-age girls 
marry each year. 

38% of all brides are under 20. 

50% of all first brides (sic) are 
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under 20!/o. 

Today 765,000 teen-age girls are 
engaged. 

17.1 is the median age for engage- 
ments. 


For the Record on RTW Laws 


EpITor: 


In your October and November is- 
sues, both Father Keller, C.S.C., and 
Father Coogan, 8.J., quoted from a 
paper (The Morality of Right-to-Work 
Laws) which I had read before a re- 
gional meeting of the Catholic Theo- 
logical Society held at Boston, Decem- 
ber, 1956. My reasons for opposing 
these laws are found in The Catholic 
World, May, 1957. Although I admire 
the earnestness with which Father Kel- 
ler and Father Coogan are seeking to 
clear up some of the evils inherent in 
labor-management relations and _ in 
union contracts today, yet I do not 
agree with them that passage of Right- 
to-Work laws will provide the desired 
cure for these evils. 

Since both authors quoted from the 
paper which I read to the Theological 
Society by way of supporting their own 
position, I think some readers may 
falsely conclude that the paper origin- 
ally presented was a defense of Right- 
to-Work laws. I do not mean to say 
that the authors quoted me erroneously, 
but I am sure that fuller context will 
throw a_ different light on my 
statements. 

Moral theology is a science. The 
specific audience at the Theological 
Meeting was interested in principles 
and conclusions that would stand the 
test of scientific scrutiny. My paper 
attempted to provide a scientific frame- 
work and procedure in evaluating the 
morality of Right-to-Work laws. 

The paper stated that Right-to-Work 
laws did not legislate anything intrinsi- 
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Robes for 


Confirmation 


MOORE Confirmation Robes save money 
for each family, by removing need for 
new clothing. Since all appear appro- 
priately alike, no youngster ‘‘out-fashions”’ 
another. No family feels embarrassed. 


White, owing Robes with Scarlet collars 
and beanies for girls. Scarlet Robes and 
ties for boys. Everything included in 
modest rental rates. 


MOORE Rental Service is quick, efficient 
and available on short notice. Write for 
all details and Catalog CC22. 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


268 Norman Ave. Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St. Chicago 13, Ill. 
1641 N. Allesandro St. Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


Also makers of Choral Robes, Gym Suits for Girls, and 
Graduation Caps and Gowns. 
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cally evil. The morality of such laws 
would have to be judged by reason of 
their effects which, de facto, necessarily 
flow from their enactment. The passage 
of such laws, under present circum- 
stances in this country, brings about 
good effects and evil effects. The mo- 
rality of such laws should be judged on 
whether or not the good effects notably 
outweight the evil effects—or vice versa. 

The paper maintained that if a theo- 
logian wanted to have a scientifically 
reasoned conclusion he must first study 
the nature of the law, acquaint himself 
with the social context in which it op- 
erates, and find out the good and bad 
effects which follow the passage of the 
law in a particular area. Only after 
such preliminary work is the theologian 
entitled to draw a scientifically reasoned 
conclusion. 

I spoke to theologians interested in 
moral science. I did not deny the com- 
petence of men of common sense form- 
ing judgments in their own particular 
areas. Much less did I deny the com- 
petence of ecclesiastical authority to 
formulate such judgments in particular 
situations. 

In this context I should like to quote 
the “Summary and Conclusions” of the 
paper originally read before the Theo- 
logical Meeting in Boston. 


RTW Laws are not per se evil. 

Per accidens but de facto, and nec- 
essarily RTW Laws produce evil 
effects. 

On the basis of limited evidence, 
these evil effects appear to be suffi- 
cient to at least designate the RTW 
Laws as inept, ill-advised, obstruc- 
tive of social justice. 

There are strong indications that in 
some areas the evil effects are so 
grave, and so overbalancing the good 
to be hoped for, that the laws them- 
selves are immoral insofar as they are 
unreasonable and opposed to social 
justice and possibly to commutative 
justice. 
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The definitive and certain answer 
must rest on a fair and adequate 
accumulation of facts concerning the 
necessary evil effects produced by 
these RTW Laws. 

Till such a definitive judgment as 
to the morality of the laws has been 
established, and unless a moralist is 
positively certain of his judgment in 
his own area, it appears the more 
prudent procedure to refrain from 
designating these laws as immoral 
per accidens but rather to seek to 
correct their deficiencies by a process 
of a patient education and persuasion. 

GERALD Rooney, C.P. 


Union City, N. J. 


Princeton and Father Halton; 
Justice Frankfurter and 
Academic Freedom 


EDITOR: 

I should like to commend you on the 
presentation within the last few months 
of very clear analyses of such issues, 
important to us priests, as modesty in 
dress, Right-to-Work legislation, pri- 
vate education and federal aid, the 
“steady-dating” question, Father Hugh 
Halton, O.P., the two-part series on 
criticism and censorship, and many 
others. I have long noted, too, that you 
carry comments of priests in this section 
of your magazine even if they do not 
relate directly to articles recently pub- 
lished in your pages. May I, therefore, 
make a few remarks on academic free- 
dom as understood by Justice Frank- 
furter? The Father Halton-Princeton 
University affair has brought this sub- 
ject back into current discussion, if, in- 
deed, it ever departed. 

On June 17, 1957, the Supreme Court 
denied to a New Hampshire court the 
right to hold and punish Paul Sweezy in 
contempt of court for refusing to answer 
questions asked by the State Attorney 
General on behalf of the New Hamp- 
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shire Legislature. The questions were 
in regard to a lecture delivered by this 
Socialist editor at the University of New 
Hampshire. The Attorney General was 
seeking to determine what affiliations, 
if any, Sweezy had with the Communist 
conspiracy. The Supreme Court’s de- 
cision followed the 1881 case of Kil- 
bourne v. Thompson on the subject of 
legislative intent. 

It is hard to see in this instance why 
Justice Frankfurter should stress aca- 
demic freedom in his obiter dicta, unless 
he considered legislative intent less to 
the point or at least equally irrelevant. 
It seems hardly necessary any longer to 
appeal to the Fifth Amendment since 
the Court itself requires specific legisla- 
tive intent as essential to every question 
asked. But who can have a specific 
“legislative intent” before he discovers 
the facts in the case? Is this not a 
vicious circle? Is it not merely ham- 
stringing state officials and Congres- 
sional committees in their constitu- 
tionally acquired right to investigate 
underground conspiracies? 

But here our sole interest is the ap- 
parent (or shall I say glaring) poverty 
of Frankfurter’s philosophical vision 
which cannot possibly enhance his 
reputation as a jurist nor add prestige 
to the Court. 

A true university has indeed a dedi- 
eated and profound sense of enquiry, 
free and untrammeled. The primary 
object is truth—all truth—both natural 
and divine. It loves and respects all 
aspects, all facets, all branches of truth 
and reality. It does not berate the 
metaphysical and the supernatural. It 
does not mock God, religion, immutable 
truth, objective moral codes. 

Universal and integrated knowledge 
demands a stable and humanly satisfy- 
ing framework of knowledge. Philoso- 
phy, religion, morals and law cannot 
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thrive and prosper on the shifting sands 
of expediency nor on the fluctuating 
ripples of time and place. They need to 
be based on the Gibraltar of divine and 
natural truth which is universal. 

Hence it is not simply a question of 
keeping the search into facts and en- 
quiry into reality free from emerging 
as a tool of Church, or of State, or of 
sectional interest. It is not enough to 
keep the channels of knowledge unen- 
cumbered by the incubus of academic, 
social and political racketeers or even 
of unseeing and unthinking promoters of 
ultra-liberal schemes of education. But 
it is also necessary (and here I wish to 
underscore this point) for educators and 
formulators of public opinion to avoid 
the intellectual vacuum entailed in the 
propaganda against divine and un- 
changeable truth. 

No one of sober mind has ever ob- 
jected to free inquiry into all the aspects 


of truth. But we do object to the arbi- 
trary and preconceived notion that the 
very idea of dogma, and of immutable 
truth, must be rejected without batting 
an eyelash or without qualm of con- 
science. Truth indeed is supreme, but 
never apart from the God of truth and 
love. 

Dogma, in its true and legitimate 
sense, is nothing more and nothing less 
than a well ascertained set of facts re- 
vealed by God. Hence they possess 
divine and absolute certitude, whereas 
a theory can at best be only probable. 
A hypothesis is a theory that gives a 
practical working basis in lieu of some- 
thing more certain. In our human 
limitations we cannot dispense with the 
need of accepting these lesser ap- 
proaches to a workable and practical 
knowledge of things, in so far and to 
the degree that these various forms of 
knowledge and certainty are obtainable. 
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The objective truth of things, how- 
ever, is not affected by the limitations 
of the individual, whether these limita- 
tions arise from lack of education, lack 
of experience, lack of time and applica- 
tion to study, lack of mental acumen, 
or a lack of a fair and unbiased ap- 
proach to the truth. 

In our view there are few things in 
life that are so pitiable and tragic as the 
brazen and unabashed ignorance and 
prejudice of the so-called “trained” 
mind; nothing so utterly foolish as the 
secret fear of divine and immutable 
truth. The latter fear and ignorance of 
higher truth becomes all the more piti- 
able, if not contemptible, when it seeks 
to justify itself before the masses under 
cover of new enlightenment and when 
it seeks to deceive the populace by 
derogatory catch-phrases against 


dogma. Even ultra-liberals know or 
ought to know that they merely becloud 
the issue and confuse the popular mind. 
We do not say that Justice Frankfurter 
had such intentions, but he should know 
that his comments will have such effects. 
His knowledge of the psychology of the 
masses should help him to calculate the 
effects on trusting and well-minded 
people. He might also in leisure mo- 
ments sit down quietly and study St. 
Thomas’ Contra Gentiles. 

Here we are criticizing rather his 
philosophy. In one breath he simply 
berates immutable truth; in the next he 
wants to revise not only the opinions of 
men, but also destroy their faith in im- 
mutable truth. As a means to this end 
he proposes that even the framework of 
knowledge should be revised. There is 
indeed no objection to revising one’s 
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opinions or of making minor changes in 
the framework of knowledge. But 
there is serious objection to removing 
all concept of immutable truth from the 
framework. 

There is further objection to substi- 
tuting either pragmatism or agnosticism 
—products of narrow and self-opinion- 
ated minds—for the concept of divine 
and immutable truth. There is also ob- 
jection to substitute an intellectual and 
spiritual vacuum for the scholastic 
teaching on substantial reality, on 
metaphysical truth, on the objectivity 
of religion and morality. 

Is it not naive to praise Socrates for 


great devotion to free inquiry on the 
one hand and to ignore the fact that he 
gave his very life for what he considered 
unchanging truth? Even pagan Soc- 
rates was not forever revising his 
framework and standard of truth. Why 
then does the neo-pagan go Socrates one 
better? Is he wiser than Socrates or 
merely more superficial? 

We do not deny men the right to ex- 
amine, modify and even to reject some 
traditional ideas and beliefs, nor do we 
uphold tradition in all its secondary 
aspects. But we do know that it is 
utter folly to reject tradition in a total 
sense. And the folly is compounded by 
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a superior attitude which blinds the 
ultra-liberal to the sophism that mere 
change of thought and standards consti- 
tutes genuine progress. Berating meta- 
physical truth as something for the 
dark ages is not a sign of intellectual en- 
lightenment or spiritual insight. 

Hence we deny Frankfurter’s bold 
and naive assumption that the very con- 
cept of immutable truth is repugnant to 
the spirit of a university. The very 
contrary is true. The body without a 
spirit of immutable truth is a corpse. 
To speak of free inquiry, after a pre- 
conceived rejection of all metaphysical 
and unchanging truth, is mere semanti- 
cism. 

It is one thing to discover new facts 
or new facets of truth and to revise 
one’s theories of science in accordance 
with facts; but it is quite another thing 
to revise, change and destroy the very 
framework of knowledge. To do this 
in science may, by some, be looked upon 
as an interesting and diverting pastime, 
but it is a dangerous one. To attempt 
it in religion, morals, sociology and law 
can be tragic. Frankfurter’s blueprint 
for knowledge as a pragmatic end in 
itself may indeed become what he now 
most dreads, namely, a mere tool of an 
omnipotent state, or else become a kind 
of fetish for godless education. 

And yet,in all fairness,we must allude 
to a former dictum of Justice Frank- 
furter in another context and in a dif- 
ferent mood. There he rightly contends 
that a mere private opinion that the 
time has come for a shift of opinion re- 
garding law does not justify such a shift. 
One must be duly mindful of the neces- 
sary demands of continuity in a civil- 
ized society. One surely wonders just 
how Justice Frankfurter can possibly 
conceive of a continuity of law without © 
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a continuity of thought based on uni- 
versal truth. How can he fear eternal 
truth and at the same time entertain 
reasonable hope for continuity in law 
and civilization? 

There comes to mind also the terse 
and apt phrase of Chief Justice Warren 
to the effect that law and law enforce- 
ment must have for its aim “unchang- 
ing justice in an ever changing world.” 
But justice is founded on truth. Neither 
justice nor truth changes from one gen- 
eration to another. 

AvBert F. Katser, C.PP.S. 
San Pierre, Indiana 


Do We Already 
Have State Control? 


EpITor: 


I have no desire to enter the con- 
troversy regarding Father Blum’s arti- 
cle, “Educational Benefits without En- 
forced Conformity.” I should like to 
comment on one sentence in the letter 
of Frank Morriss (‘““Communications,” 
Dec. 1957): “Would the plan create 
a spirit of dependence upon the govern- 
ment that is quite as dangerous as the 
less subtle threat of government 
control?” 

The problem alluded to is the danger 
that we may have government control 
if we accept public funds, even though 
it may be very indirect. I should like 
to point out that it is possible to have 
government (i.e., state) control over our 
schools without receiving any funds. 
As the result of newly adopted state ele- 
mentary school standards in Ohio, the 
parochial as well as all private schools 
are subject to the following regulations: 


To file with the State Department 
of Education a copy of the school’s 
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Philosophy of Education and list of 
Objectives. 

Not more than two grades in one 
classroom. The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction can make excep- 
tions. 

To have a school day and a school 
term of the same length of the public 
schools in the district. 

To file an annual report with the 
State Department of Education and 
make available such other informa- 
tion as may be required. 

To have the Course of Study ap- 
proved by the State Department of 
Education. 

To observe State Standards in the 
allocation of time for the various 
subjects each day. 

To spend one dollar per pupil per 
year on library books and materials. 

All teachers to have State Certifi- 
cates, effective September, 1959. 

In addition, there are, of course, the 
usual regulations regarding building 
construction, health, and _ safety 
precautions. 


A great deal depends on how strictly 
the above regulations are enforced. 
The point is: these regulations are in 
effect, and this without any financial 
contribution to the pupil or schools. 

Rt. Rev. Mser. Cart J. RYAN 
Superintendent of Schools 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


(Ed. Note. The official monthly organ of 
P.O.A.U. (Church and State) devoted feature 
articles in successive issues to Father Blum’s 
“Educational Benefits without Enforced Con- 
formity” which appeared in our October 1957 
issue. The lead editorial in the December 
issue of Church and State had the following 
to say about Father Blum’s proposal and 
referred in the last sentence to another article 
which the Jesuit author had written for HPR 
in October 1956: “The new plan of the 
Catholic Church to get public support for tts 
private schools by tax or money certificates— 
discussed on Page 1 of this issue—is the most 
dangerous and skillfully contrived challenge 
which P.O.A.U. has faced in its ten years of 
existence. It is significant that it came from 
the same Jesuit leader who last year advocated 
the development of a powerful national 
organization to parallel P.O.A.U.” 
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Spiritual Riches 
of the 
Rosary Mysteries 





By 
CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P., S.T.M., Litt.D. 
and 


JOHN F. McCONNELL, M.M., S.T.L., S.S.L. 


Contents of the Book 


e The opening chapter situates the events of the Rosary in time, place 
and circumstance. 


e A chapter is devoted to each of the fifteen mysteries. Each mystery is 
treated as follows: Background of the Mystery; The Mystery; Medi- 
tation on the Mystery; Further Thoughts for Meditation. 


e A special chapter is devoted to “The Seven Last Words.” 


The Rosary As a Rosary 
The Rosary As Indulgenced Prayer 
e Appendix The Rosary and Other Devotions in Honor of Mary 
Rosary Novena to Implore a Favor 
Novena to Our Lady of the Rosary at Fatima 


Intended Uses of the Book 


A glance at the contents of SPIRITUAL RICHES OF THE ROSARY 
MYSTERIES, outlined above, indicates that the Dominican and Mary- 
knoll authors intended that the work be used for private devotion and for 
the public ministry. Many of the priests who have purchased this work 
for novenas, conferences, retreats and parish missions have commended 
the authors for bringing out a fresh work on Our Lady in time for the 


Lourdes Centenary. 
Price $3.95 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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FACTS 








It’s a FACT that all electronic carillons 
produce bell music by amplifying the sound of 
small “bell metal” rods. It’s the accurate, 
harmonic tuning of these tone rods that 
makes Deagan Carillons musically superior, and 
guarantees pleasing music from your tower. 


It’s a FACT that the presence of the minor 
third harmonic makes bell music of the past 
sound out of tune. Only Deagan Carillons 
eliminate this un-musical partial by patented 
Quintamonic Tuning. Your community enjoys 
a whole new world of beauty in bell music. 


It’s a FACT that Deagan Carillon prices are 
openly published and standard to everyone. 
There is a musically correct Deagan Carillon or 
tower music system for every church budget 
and requirement, fully described and clearly 
represented on the published price list. 


It’s a FACT that you and your committee 
(on your own premises) may hear a full dem- 
onstration of the Deagan New World Carillon 
and other Deagan tower music instruments. 


When buying a 
CARILLON, 


be sure to separate 





from | FICTION 





It’s FICTION that bell music in this modern 
age must sound out-of-tune like outmoded Old 
World Carillons. (Deagan’s harmonic tuning 
discoveries establish new high standards for 
bell music, making obsolete the carillonic bell 
products tuned to old standards.) 


It’s FICTION that distressing discords of 
imperfectly tuned electronic carillons can be 
justified by coined terms for tuning or as “cast 
bell charm and tradition.”’ (Real tradition 
proves that sour harmonies have never charmed 
anyone.) 


It’s FICTION that any manufacturer must 
conceal his prices until a quotation can be 
determined on the basis of “What the traffic 
will bear.” Multitudes of similar “models” and 
claims of custom installations are no excuse for 
unpublished prices. 


It’s FICTION that churches actually get 
“Free” installations or “Special” discounts from 
sellers of obsolete church tower systems still 
being extensively promoted. 


and, it’s a FACT that the State of Florida, by official resolution 
of the Stephen Foster Memorial Commission, unanimously chose 
a Deagan Carillon for its musical superiority over all other makes 
of carillons after thorough musical tests. The 97-bell Deagan 
Carillon—the world’s largest in number of bells—will be installed 
this summer in America’s greatest musical shrine, the Florida 
Stephen Foster Memorial on the Suwannee River at White Springs. 


LAkeview 55-4364 





Send for free literature and complete range of prices cy ) 








A Division of J. C. Deagan, Inc. 
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Trust God and Work Hard 


Second Sunday of Lent 

In the life of Oliver Cromwell, a religious 
and military leader of unpleasant fame, one 
reads this advice to his soldiers: “Put your 
trust in God, but mind you, keep your powder 
dry.” If the worried confidently expect God 
to hear their prayers, they must work for their 
requests as if everything depended upon them. 


Subjects for Silence.............. 493 
Third Sunday of Lent 

Since silence is motivated by sound reason- 
ing, it would be well for those tempted to 
speak wrongly to recall the presence of God. 
The thought that God hears every word 
spoken should deter the telling of improper 
stories, the making of suggestive remarks, and 
the soliciting to sin. 


The Charity of Being Interested... 494 
Fourth Sunday of Lent 
Our American way of showing interest in 
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foreign countries while neglecting our own ts 
tronical. To save others we have passed 
through two world wars, established the U.N. 
to protect the rights of others, and have spent 
millions in helping the unfortunate to help 
themselves. 


Passion Sunday 
When St. Paphnutius entered her home, 
Thais told him not to fear being seen, because 
only God would know that he was present. 
The surprised monk seized upon this state- 
ment to plead with her to give up sin. And 
on this plea he succeeded. 


How and Why of Suffering 


Palm Sunday 
If a man looks upon a cross and sees only 
the cross, he receives no benefit from it; he 
must look beyond it to Jesus who died upon 
it. So, too, in suffering, one must look beyond 
the present to his crown in heaven. 
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Catholic Press Month—you will be receiving an 
letter from the publisher of THe CatTuoiic PREVIEW OF 
It will show you how—at no cost—you can help 


implement the desires of His Holiness to keep the faithful informed. 


A STRONG CATHOLIC PRESS IS UP TO YOU. 


Look for your letter from 


THE CATHOLIC PREVIEW OF ENTERTAINMENT 

















SPECIAL ITEMS FOR EASTER VIGIL SERVICES 





No. 15 


BRAZIER 

This Brazier has a perforated steel 
screen 11% inches deep to insure proper 
ventilation for the fire. The finish is 
a special black paint baked to a high 
degree of heat resistance. Size, 6 
inches high, 111% inches in diameter. 
Base diameter is 934 inches. 





HOLY WATER 
CONTAINER 


No. 149 above are furnished 
with baked Swedish iron finish 
base. Removable anodized alu- 
minum bowl holds five gallons. 
Floor model furnished with 


casters. 
Height, 40 inches. Base 18 by 
18 inches...............$50.00 


REPOSITORY TABERNACLE 


These new Repository Tabernacles present a fitting and proper 
Repository for Holy Thursday Services and a large practical 
Tabernacle that can be used for Convent Chapels. Height 32 
inches, outside diameter 14 inches, inside diameter 12 inches. 
Door size 834 x 1134 inches. 





OO Oe eee ee $225.00 
Tabernacles Only without Base......................-. $200.00 . 
Outside Curtain Rods..................... $25.00 Additional No. R-110 


These items now available at your local church goods dealer 


GRECO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4120 WEST CHICAGO AVENUE 
CHICAGO 51, ILLINOIS 
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The Implications of 
‘“Sedes Saptentiae”’ 


A PAPAL PRONOUNCEMENT, rich 
in doctrinal overtones, and a body of 
legislation deeply significant to every 
cleric, whether religious or diocesan, 
has been issued recently by the Holy 
See. On May 31, 1956, His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII published the Apostolic 
Constitution Sedes Sapientiae. A few 
months later, on July 7, 1956, the 
Sacred Congregation of Religous made 
public a body of General Statutes which 
appeared as a continuation of the 
Apostolic Constitution, forming a ge- 
neric unity with it, and legislating in 
detail the general principles laid down 
by His Holiness. These new enact- 
ments, a miniature Code as it were 
governing religious clerical formation, 
directly affect over a third of the Catho- 
lie clergy in the world, and will have 
indirect effects upon the rest. These 
measures, now legally in force, are of 
special concern to those whom they 
principally oblige; but of equal con- 
cern to all—both to the diocesan and to 
the religious priest—is the spirit and 
underlying outlook which inspired the 
new regulations. 

For a number of years now, espe- 
cially after World War II, the present 
Holy Father has stressed in particular 


By JOHN L. WHITE, S.M. 


the accommodation of the religious or- 
ders, congregations and related groups 
to the needs and requirements of the 
Church today. For example, toward 
the end of the Holy Year, 1950, a 
General Congress of the States of Per- 
fection was held at Rome to explore 








We are privileged to have as author 
of this explanation of truly landmark 
legislation Father John L. White, S.M., 
the priest commissioned to prepare the 
official English translation of Sedes 
Sapientiae and the General Statutes to it. 





ways and means to achieve a healthful 
modernity. This adaptation to the de- 
mands of today’s apostolate in spiritual, 
intellectual, and pastoral formation is 
no less the wish of the Holy Father for 
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the diocesan clergy. As he stated in 
his address to the faculty and students 
of the Spanish Pontifical College, March 
22, 1956: 


As time passes, human progress can 
be observed in every branch of 
knowledge. Always try to measure 
up to the loftiness of your mission 
in such a way that everyone—be he 
simple or learned—may find in you 
what he is looking for. ... As time 
passes, the internal organization of 
the basic structure of society is de- 
veloping rapidly. We are moving 
toward ...a closer approach between 
different social classes and a more 
reasonable attempt to meet the just 
demands of the human person. At so 
critical a moment in the history of 
the world, do not be lacking in the 
sensitivity needed to recognize what 
the problem is in each separate case, 
nor in the preparation necessary to 
solve it... .} 


There is likelihood that the perspectives 
and attitudes reflected in this new legis- 
lation for clerical religious will induce 
parallel thinking and similar measures 
among the Roman congregations enjoy- 
ing jurisdiction over the education and 
training of clerics other than those in 
the States of Perfection. 


PRIEST’S TRAINING IS FOR TODAY 


Two key ideas permeate the recent 
enactments issued by the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Religious. Both are indica- 
tive of the Church’s acute living aware- 
ness of the age she must sanctify. First, 
today’s priest must have an integrated 
formation, spiritual, intellectual, and 
yet pastoral, geared to meet the chal- 
lenge of the milieu in which he labors 
for Christ. Secondly, now, above all, 
must the priesthood mobilize its apos- 
tolic powers to save a world alien to the 
standards and spirit of Christ. The 


‘Translation from The Pope Speaks, Vol. 
3, No. 1, p. 68. 
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apostolate today requires a_ highly 
specialized training that will equip the 
priest to handle the complex problems 
that beset the work of the ministry. 
Thus, the innovation most characteris- 
tic of the new legislation is the year of 
concentrated attention upon pastoral 
problems which is now legally part of 
the regular training program for reli- 
gious priests. This tirocinium or ap- 
prenticeship takes place immediately 
after ordination and is a combination 
of instruction and specially supervised 
apostolic activity. In current educa- 
tional parlance we might call it a 
practicum or even an “internship” de- 
voted to the acquisition of the science 
and skill necessary for successful par- 
ticipation in the active ministry. 

The full development of the priest in 
all his aspects, spiritual, intellectual, 
and pastoral has always been a highly 
desirable ideal, but it becomes a crying 
necessity in a culture that lends itself 
to dispersion and fragmentation. No 
other day has seen so many diverse 
strains and tensions pulling man in all 
directions. The searing experience of 
two world wars; the introduction of 
terrifying means of destruction; the 
replacement of one dictatorship by a 
far more powerful and dangerous one, 
intent on fostering international hate 
and social discord, added to the restive- 
ness of peoples long held in subjection, 
have provoked a deep sense of inse- 
curity among the peoples of the world. 
In the various social classes a vivid 
consciousness of human rights conflicts 
with past traditions and deep-seated 
prejudices. Capital and labor dispute 
their mutual claims to wealth and 
power. As His Holiness stated to mem- 
bers of the Vatican diplomatic corps, 
March 4, 1956: 


We often hear the present age 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF “SEDES SAPIENTIAE” 


characterized—not without a trace of 
complacency—as the era of the “sec- 
ond technical revolution.” In spite 
of the prospect of a better future 
which this characterization seems to 
imply, it is necessary to emphasize 
the permanency of suffering and of 
political and economic insecurity 
among the most fortunate peoples as 
well as in underdeveloped areas. 

The bitter experiences of the past 
century should be enough to explain 
this. Were not promises of a tech- 
nically and economically perfect 
world made then as they are now? 
Did they not lead to cruel disillu- 
sion?? 

Even in the world of knowledge 
where modern man is supposed to have 
made much progress, it must be ad- 
mitted, paradoxically enough, that his 
mental horizons have narrowed at the 
very time when they are said to have 
broadened. Human knowledge becomes 
increasingly fragmented and particular- 
ized. A unified grasp of the truth 
seems impossible of attainment. Phi- 
losophy is in disrepute while specializa- 
tion is at a premium. Yet it is the very 
thirst for fundamental perspectives that 
drives man to such widely divergent 
intellectual absurdities as existentialism, 
pragmatism, and atheistic communism. 

It is in this confused maelstrom of 
modern life that the message of Christ 
must ring out clearly and convincingly, 
bringing peace and calm. This is the 
commission of the priest and the re- 
sponsibility of his formation. It is the 
justification of the new program of 
training. 


THE BROAD CHARACTER OF 
PRIESTLY FORMATION 


The documents under appraisal in- 
sist that the training of the religious 
priest must fuse all the aspects of his 
vocation in one coherent whole. “It 





Py Translation from The Pope Speaks, Vol. 3, 
No. 1, pp. 79-80. 


must include the whole man in all his 
vocational aspects in order to form him, 
in every way, into ‘a perfect man in 
Christ Jesus.’ ’’* And it must be sharply 
in accord with the demands of the 
present: 


Hence the education and training 
of the young members must be abso- 
lutely secure, enlightened, _ solid, 
sound, wisely and courageously 
adapted to present-day internal and 
external needs. . . .* 


The content of even the non-ecclesiasti- 
cal sciences is to be mastered in such a 
way that “the young religious shall not 
be inferior to lay students who are 
taking the same courses.’”> The Holy 
Father’s emphasis on the parity of the 
cleric with the educated layman ap- 
pears several times in the General 
Statutes. For example, Article 43 
enjoins: 


§1.—1° The studies of future clerics 
must in no way be inferior to those 
of other youths, who, not having such 
a vocation, pursue the liberal arts 
curriculum. 

2° Indeed, it is greatly to be desired 
that the students obtain certificates 
recognized by civil law for such 
studies. 


Again, Article 46, dealing with special 
studies, states: 


§1.—Besides the common studies 
universally prescribed for all those 
who strive for the priesthood, other 
special studies, not simply may be 
given (art. 21 §2) but, if judged nec- 
essary for various reasons, ought to be 
given by individual Institutes. .. . 

1° To complete the common studies 
and thus perfect the human culture 


* The Apostolic Constitution “Sedes Sepien- 
tiae” and the General Statutes, Official Trans- 
lation (Washington: Sacred Congregation of 
Religious; Catholic University of America 
Press, 1957), p. 7. 

* Ibid., p. 6. 

° Ibid., p. 10. 
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and teaching congenial to the Insti- 

ee... . 

If the liberal arts are to be mastered 
to such a degree of excellence, a fortiori 
must the sacred sciences themselves. 


The ministry which the members 
of the various States of Perfection 
exercise in the Church, each accord- 
ing to his vocation, be it preaching 
to the people, the Christian education 
of children and adolescents, the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments, par- 
ticularly penance, missionary work 
in pagan lands, spiritual direction, or 
finally the daily round of social rela- 
tions with the people, can in no form 
produce abundant and lasting fruit 
unless the religious themselves pos- 
sess a ready and clear knowledge of 
sacred doctrine and by unremitting 
study continue to cultivate it.® 


The means for the realization of these 
goals are precisely outlined in the 
Statutes. Only the best of the religious 
society are to be selected for professor- 
ships in the houses of formation (Art. 
30 $1); they are to know their subjects 
thoroughly and be equipped with the 
necessary degrees or training (Art. 30 
§2, 2°) ; offices or burdens are not to be 
imposed upon them which can in any 
way draw them away from study or 
their classes (Art. 30 §3, 1°) ; they must 
be fully cognizant of the more recent 
errors in their field, as well as the older 
ones, and of the variations of different 
opinions (Art. 30 $4, 2°); they must 
highlight the mentality, trends, and 
needs of the people of our time and 
especially of those areas where it can 
be foreseen that the apostolate of their 
students will be exercised (Art. 30 §4, 
3°); major superiors must anxiously 
and without stint do everything con- 
sonant with the structure of the religious 
life to promote solid doctrine and the 
broader erudition of the professors 





* [bid., p. 10. Italics are our own. 
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(Art. 30 §5, 2°); similarly, the profes- 
sors with all their resources are to strive 
after and provide for the perfect in- 
struction of their students, not only of 
all in general, but giving each individual 
attention (Art. 30 §4, 4°). 

While supernatural means take first 
place in this vast program of complete 
religious, sacerdotal, and pastoral de- 
velopment, the cultivation of the natu- 
ral virtues and the use of the discoveries 
of psychology and pedagogy are 
mandatory. 


As regards the resources and meth- 
ods of this training, it is obvious that 
where nature and present-day inge- 
nuity have supplied good means they 
are In no way to be spurned but even 
highly prized and widely used. . . 
None of the helps capable of contrib- 
uting in any way towards perfecting 
mind and body, cultivating all the 
natural virtues, and firmly developing 
any human values' should be 
neglected. The supernatural train- 
ing, both religious and sacerdotal, 
will then be implanted on this very 
solid foundation of natural honesty 
and cultured refinement.? 


These directives of the Holy Father 
find implementation in the General 
Statutes in various ways. To cite some 
instances: 


Art. 43 §3, 4° The method of 
teaching is not to be left merely to 
the native ability of the individual 
teachers, but is to be based on scien- 
tific principles, employing those 
skills, which are proved by use to be 
especially effective and which are 
perfected daily by new devices. 

Art. 23 §2, 3° The centers, espe- 
cially those destined for the pursuit of 
studies, must be furnished with li- 
braries and all the other aids and 
tools which, depending upon the na- 
ture and grade of studies, are neces- 
sary for the investigation of the 
sciences and the proper cultivation 


" Ibu. p. 7. 
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of the arts according to the legiti- 

mate methods and demands of our 

age. 

Items of internal organization are 
legislated upon so that proper supervi- 
sion will ensure the proper functioning 
of the program. Each Institute will 
have its own Program of Training, es- 
pecially of studies, giving in detail and 
in accord with the particular purpose 
of the Institute, the exact account of 
how formation is achieved in the In- 
stitute (Art. 19 §1). This must be sub- 
mitted to the Holy See as soon as possi- 
ble (ibid.). Each house of studies must 
have its own Calendar or Catalog (Art. 
42 §2, 1°). For the major centers of 
training there must be a Spiritual Pre- 
fect who will look to the spiritual de- 
velopment of the students, and a Prefect 
of Studies who will supervise the reali- 
zation of the educational program (Art. 
28, 29). So vitally necessary are the 
adequate means for the accomplishment 
of this training that: 


If all these things are not obtain- 
able in the independent Monastery or 
in some Institute or Province, the 
students must be sent to the center 
(of training) of another Monastery 
or Province, or to an inter-provincial 
or general center, even to the classes 
of another Institute, to the classes of 
the episcopal seminary or to a public 
Catholic College (Can. 587 §3). 
[Art. 23 §3] 


Much more could be said about the 
serious intent of the Holy See in bring- 
ing about the fruition of its design for 
the modern religious apostle, but the 
illustrations used will convince us that 
a progressive reform has been initiated 
for a large bulk of the Catholic clergy. 

Now we shall pass to a consideration 
of the pastoral preparation, the area 
that demonstrates perhaps the most rev- 
olutionary aspects of the whole train- 
ing program. 


THE PASTORAL PREPARATION 


Curiously enough, it is in a papal 
document concerning religious that the 
newest measures for the pastoral train- 
ing of the clergy are proposed. One 
ordinarily associates pastoral work 
more closely with the secular clergy. 
But to anyone raising the question, the 
Church responds that the ministry con- 
cerns the religious priest just as much 
as it does the diocesan. Local tradi- 
tions and the customs of the various 
religious communities may result in 
secular priests doing one kind of minis- 
terial work and the religious clergy 
another. But the state of life of either 
establishes no such apportionment. 
Both are equally committed to the 
works of the apostolate. Pastoral work 
is not a particular preserve reserved to 
one type of clergy. 

His Holiness had already made allu- 
sion to the intimate connection between 
the religious life and the apostolate in 
previous pronouncements. In the Apos- 
tolic Constitution Provida Mater Ec- 
clesia of February 2, 1947, the Holy 
Father spoke of “the intimate cohesion 
which associated the history of sanctity 
in the Church and the Catholic aposto- 
late with the history of canonical reli- 
gious life.” In his discourse to the Con- 
gress of the States of Perfection, De- 
cember 8, 1950, His Holiness stressed 
the fact that two functions are at the 
core of each religious family: personal 
sanctification and apostolic activity. 
These functions are fused together and 
their union 


constitutes for the congregation, 
taken as a whole, a solid justification 
of the religious life before God and 
before men, as well as a reason which 
makes the congregation worthy of 
the heartiest approbation.® 


“Acta Apostolicae Sedis, Vol. 43, 1951, p. 32. 
Translation is our own. 
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The new legislation insists upon the 
pastoral preparation as an essential ele- 
ment of the formation and training pro- 
gram. The words of the Holy Father 
are weighted with consequence: 


All that we have spoken of so far 
concerning the spiritual and intellec- 
tual training of the students is of 
great importance and is certainly req- 
uisite for the molding of truly apos- 
tolic men.... However, in fidelity to 
Our High Office, We must draw at- 
tention to the fact, that over and 
above sanctity and proper science, the 
priest needs a detailed and absolutely 
complete pastoral preparation for the 
dutiful performance of his apostolic 
ministry. This preparation must be- 
get and nourish real skill and dex- 
terity in properly carrying out the 
manifold duties of the Christian 
apostolate.® 


In fact, even the intellectual training 
itself must be orientated toward minis- 
terial activity. 


Further still, this intellectual train- 
ing must be efficaciously adapted to 
the fruitful carrying-out of pastoral 
works of every sort so that those who 
are to become priests are rendered by 
it capable of propounding and de- 
fending sound doctrine with ease and 
accuracy before the learned and the 
less educated in sermons and cate- 
chetical instructions. It must pre- 
pare them for the proper administra- 
tion of the sacraments, for the zeal- 
ous furthering of the good of souls, 
and for the profit of all in word and 
work.!? 


Moreover, education for the apostolate 
must begin from the very initiation of 
studies, and this would refer even to 
apostolic schools. 


This pastoral preparation of the 
students should get under way when 


_* The Apostolic Constitution “Sedes Sapien- 
tiae,” op. cit., p. 12. 
© Ibid. 
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the course of studies is begun, be 
carried out gradually as the student 
advances in age, and be completed 
after the theology course by a special 
apprenticeship." 


THE SPECIAL APPRENTICESHIP 


The single element of the whole body 
of the new enactments which has 
aroused most comment and speculation 
is the pastoral apprenticeship, pastoral 
year, or pastoral internship, as it has 
been called. Popular emphasis has been 
placed upon what is called an “extra 
year,” but the wording of the legislation 
indicates that one year only is minimal: 
“Tn order to profit rightly from the pas- 
toral training, the students, immediately 
upon finishing their studies must spend 
a year at least in a special apprentice- 
ship...” (Art. 48 §1). 

The importance of pastoral appren- 
ticeship was already put in high relief 
by His Holiness in the Motu Proprio 
Quandoquidem of April 11, 1949, when 
he erected the Institute of St. Eugene, 
designed to equip the secular clergy of 
Rome for the active ministry. On that 
occasion, His Holiness stated that while 
the newly-ordained priest issued forth 
from the seminary instructed in the 
sacred sciences and imbued with the 
fervor of piety, he not rarely finds him- 
self inadequately equipped to meet the 
ever-increasing needs of the people and 
sometimes becomes downcast when he 
sees himself sharply attacked by the 
enemies of Christian doctrine and 
virtue. 


It is necessary, therefore, that 
newly-ordained youths be exercised 
in those timely studies and matters 
needful for them if they are to handle 
the new forms of the apostolate intro- 
duced by our age in a fitting, proper, 
and zealous way.?” 


4% Ibid., p. 13. Italics are our own. 
* AAS, Vol. 41, 1949, p. 165. Translation is 
our own. 
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Actually the object of the pastoral 
apprenticeship is broad, elastic, and 
varied at the same time that its chief 
field of operation is stipulated, namely, 
pastoral theory and practice. This em- 
braces a vast area and in practice has 
an indefinite number of applications. 
To mention a few of the branches that 
stem from this broad subject matter, 
there is pastoral liturgy, pastoral so- 
ciology, pastoral psychiatry, religious 
propaganda techniques, the organization 
of Catholic Action, apologetics geared 
to meet the needs of a particular locality 
and milieu, and the direction of souls 
according to the various states of life. 
More generically, the Holy Father lists 
certain desirable areas that could be 
concentrated on: 


Besides the philosophical and theo- 
logical studies, which, as We have 
said, should also be geared to pas- 
toral work, it is most necessary that 
future shepherds of the Lord’s flock 
should learn psychology, pedagogy, 
education, catechetics, social science, 
pastoral theology, and similar sub- 
jects.1% 


Time, however, is to be concomitantly 
spent in the practical application of the 
principles learned. Perhaps two days 
of field work for every day of class 
would be a good proportion. 


_* The Apostolic Constitution “Sedes Sapien- 
tiae,” op. cit., p. 13. 


Such, then, in bare outline is the new 
course of training envisioned by the 
Holy See for its religious clerics. Its 
fittingness in many respects for the 
diocesan clergy can readily be grasped. 
It is interesting to note that some of the 
pastoral centers already established be- 
fore this legislation were concerned 
mainly with training the diocesan 
clergy. In Quandoquidem His Holiness 
makes explicit reference to the Convitto 
della Consolata, the center of pastoral 
training presided over by St. Joseph 
Cafasso who spent his years teaching 
pastoral theology to the newly-ordained 
priests of the archdiocese of Turin and 
who can be called the Father of Modern 
Pastoral Theology. 

The essential pastoral theology of 
the Church does not change down the 
years, but its methods vary from cen- 
tury to century because times and con- 
ditions change. Formation for the apos- 
tolate, an urgent necessity in a day when 
man is subjected to high-pressure 
propaganda, should not be a haphazard 
matter, but should be systematically 
imparted. Institutes for newly- 
ordained priests are the best means of 
accomplishing this. The mind of the 
Church, emphasized particularly in the 
recent legislation on the formation of 
religious clerics, is clear to all. We 
have only to think and act according 
to the wishes of the Church. 





3) your old address. 





SAVE MONEY AND AVOID INCONVENIENCE 


If you are to have a change of address, it will mean a saving of money and an 
assurance of convenience to you if you will please notify us as soon as you 
have knowledge of |) the new address, 2) the date it will become effective, 
Simply notify, by postcard or by Post Office Form 
22-S, The Homiletic and Pastoral Review, 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Msgr. Ronald A. Knox 


1888-1957 


ar brilliantly witty Mon- 
signor is dead. ‘Thousands of his co- 
religionists and perhaps as many non- 
Catholic Britons are mourning an 
irreparable loss. Not even a suspicion 
of anything but kindliness and genuine 
sorrow—from Crown to Commoner—is 
noticed by observers of the British do- 
mestic scene. Characteristically, the 
influential Church of England weekly, 
Church Times, is speaking frankly 
for England’s many Anglicans, when its 
August 30, 1957, issue eulogized Ronald 
Knox as our most important convert 
since Manning in the last century. 
Undoubtedly, too, a multitude of the 
deceased’s genuine admirers are wishing 
today that their beloved Monsignor 
could have delivered his own panegyric, 
as he had preached the eulogies of many 
another contemporary during his thirty- 
eight years of priestly administration. 
These agree that he would have selected 
as a text the Pauline verse which he had 
rendered into vibrant and flawless Eng- 
lish from the original idiom of the New 





Father Rust of the 
Oblate Fathers’ Mission 
Band is author of The 
First of the Puritans and 
the Book of Common 
Prayer and Fallible Fal- 
lacies: 2+ 2 = 5. 
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By PAUL R. RUST, O.M.I. 


Testament Greek: “At present, we are 
looking at a confused reflection in a 
mirror, then we shall see face to face; 
now I have only a glimpse of knowl- 
edge; then I shall recognize God as he 
has recognized me.” 

Ronald Arbuthnott Knox is officially 
known the world over as the “witty 
Monsignor.”” He has many titles to 
this soubriquet, but none better than his 
drollery and his gaiety as a convincing 
speaker and an even more convincing 
writer. Upon these two talents rests his 
claim to be numbered among the im- 
mortals. The literary world is not ever 
likely to forget two Knoxian satires. 
The first he composed in verse, in the 
Dryden meter, and gave it the quixotic 
title, Absolute and Abitofhell. The sec- 
ond, in the Swiftian genre, is a prose 
work: Reunion All Around. 

These two satiric books are indicative 
of true genius in their author. But who 
is there who will deny Ronald Knox the 
aureole of fame he wears so easily since 
he published his incomparable transla- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures? The same 
may be said of the triad of Slow Motion 
Books: The Mass; The Creed; The 
Gospels. Still one other prose composi- 
tion deserves especial praise because of 
its apologetical value, and more so be- 
cause of the enduring good it has done: 
Enthusiasm. 


This quasi-historical study will ever 
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remain a definitive analysis, in the 
popular manner, of Christian denomi- 
nationalism or, perhaps more accu- 
rately, of Christian sectarianism. It 
was a tremendous undertaking simply 
to collate the material used. With an 
enthusiasm which reflected the charac- 
ter of the title the Monsignor chose for 
his book, it was completed and pub- 
lished. And what a task it must have 
been, and what an amount of energy 
must have been expended in its compo- 
sition! “I mastered my authorities in 
trains,” its author afterwards recalled, 
“or over solitary meals, taking notes on 
rough pieces of paper and losing them.” 
No more of this—you are encouraged to 
read Father Francis Ripley’s article 
adroitly entitled Enthusiasm (THE 
HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REvIEw, Feb- 
ruary, 1951). 

In his analysis of sectarianism 
through the centuries, the analytical 
Monsignor ably characterized the typi- 
cal “enthusiastic” movement in Chris- 
tianity as rooting from “an elite of 
Christian men and (more important) 
women” who strove irrationally to be 
more Christian than Christianity (just 
as an elite of Catholics sometimes en- 
deavors to be more Catholic than the 
Church). What would a balanced judg- 
ment conclude must be the inevitable 
consequence of this pseudo zeal? ‘More 
and more,” the Monsignor replies, “you 
see them draw apart from their co- 
religionists, a hive ready to swarm. 
There is provocation on both sides. 
Then, while you hold your breath and 
turn your eyes away in fear, the break 
comes; condemnation or secession, what 
difference does it make?” What can be 
truer than this picture he gives of all 
sectarianism? Then, as follows night 
the day, “a fresh name has been added 
to the list of Christianities.” Hnthusi- 
asm is a genuine contribution to the 
mounting mass of ecumenical literature 





which is endeavoring to reduce sectar- 
ianism to some common religious de- 
nominator. We reiterate our recom- 
mendation: read Father Ripley’s 1951 
report on Enthusiasm. : 


BEGINNINGS 


It will be remembered that Ronald 
Arbuthnott Knox, born in 1888, was the 
sixth son of the once-much-in-the-news 
Anglican Bishop of Manchester. But 
Ronald, in relation to his crochety 
father, was a sort of ugly duckling. The 
father was extremely “low” in his 
churchmanship, the son was extremely 
“high.” Witness, for a classic ex- 
ample, his exegesis of the Anglican 
Ordinal which came from the outspoken 
—and rarely tactful—bishop: “If the 
Sacrament of Orders is administered 
without the intention of ordaining 
priests to offer sacrifices, the persons 
ordained are not priests at all. No one 
reading the Roman Ordinal can doubt 
that it is full of the intention of ordain- 
ing sacrificing priests. No one reading 
the English Ordinal can suspect that it 
has any such object. It clearly ex- 
presses some power of absolution; it 
definitely expresses administration of 
a sacrament. But of sacrifice there is 
not a single word from first to last. 
Nor is there in the consecration of a 
bishop a hint that bishops are to ordain 
sacrificing priests.” It is not difficult 
to understand why the Anglican ecclesi- 
astical atmosphere was considerably 
purified when its trenchant Ordinary 
was solemnly borne to his sepulchre. 

Need we add that, since Ronald 
Knox’s churchmanship was un- 
ashamedly “high,” when he did take 
Anglican Orders he became a minister 
of the Anglo-Catholic Party of that 
very comprehensive communion? 

From boyhood, apparently, Ronald 
must have been a bit of an ascetic. 
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How else could one explain the odd and 
harsh rigors an extroverted teen-ager 
once imposed upon his body? 

When the boy was fifteen years of 
age, to cite an instance, a valued chum 
contracted typhoid. Our spartan “Ron- 
nie” at once vowed himself to a strict 
diet of bread and butter for a period of 
six weeks. This was not the end. When 
his friend succumbed, Ronnie prayed 
for the eternal repose of the dead boy’s 
soul for fifteen minutes daily. But 
allow the adult Ronald to revive the 
memory of the manner in which he 
offered his suffrages: “with my hands 
held above the level of my head, which 
is not as easy as it sounds.” (Of course 
it isn’t. Just try it once!) Two years 
after this incident Ronnie was all of 
seventeen; he made a solemn pact with 
God from which he never deviated: he 
vowed himself to perpetual chastity. 

When Ronald was twenty-nine, after 
devoting five years of his Anglican min- 
istry to the spiritualities of the Oxford 
Protestant undergrads, he resigned this 
difficult apostolate and submitted to the 
Catholic Church. More of this later. 
But it ought to be remarked at once 
that, Newmanlike, it was the challenge 
of history that became the grace which 
opened his eyes to the truth. He him- 
self insists upon this. “It was authority 
that played a large part in my belief.” 
He saw what Newman and Manning 
saw before him, what Hugh Ross 
Williamson and what Walton Hannah 
saw after him: the frightful chaos de- 
riving from a lack of authority which 
has persisted for centuries in vitiating 
the dogmatic character of the Estab- 
lished Church tam in capitibus quam in 
membris. 


BACK TO OXFORD 


From the font of regeneration the con- 
vert graduated to the fountain of Holy 
Orders and, after a short seminary pro- 
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fessorship, Father Knox returned to his 
beloved Oxford as chaplain. These 
were the only two positions filled by 
Ronald Knox during his thirty-eight 
years in the priesthood, from 1919 until 
1957. 

During the years he chaplained 
Catholic undergrads at Oxford, the hap- 
piest and most fruitful years of a happy 
and fruitful life, he made his univer- 
sity “digs” a gathering place for the 
university’s more scintillating wits, 
and over all his own unique wit ruled 
supreme. Hospitality in the highest 
costs a pretty penny, so to prove him- 
self at all times a genial and generous 
host, Father Knox deployed his talents 
on the battlefield of literature, to write 
—of all things!—detective stories. He 
launched as an initial effort The Via- 
duct Murder. Its success led him to 
turn out The Body in the Silo, both 
spine-tinglers judged by any police- 
station standard. 

These fictional whodunits were only 
the beginning. From that time to his 
death, books simply flowed from his 
pen. Satire there was, of course, as we 
pointed out; but spiritual works of the 
most earnest and serious content came 
too, The Mystery of the Kingdom, for 
example. Doubtlessly, generations of 
Oxford undergrads, yet unborn, will be 
invited to view the Knox “digs” at 
their university. Here they will be told 
were born the Barchester Pilgrimage, 
“written in the style of Anthony Trol- 
lope,” and Let Dons Delight. Here, 
too, we hope, they will be permitted to 
feast sacrilegious eyes on the very desk 
where Father Knox sat to compose one 
of the most celebrated Limericks in the 
inglish language. It reads exactly like 
this: 


There once was a man who said: “God 
Must think it exceedingly odd 

If he thinks that this tree 
Continues to be 
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When there’s no one about in the 
Quad.” 

Of course the victim of this witty Lim- 
erick was old Bishop Berkeley. You 
will remember, too, that this thesis 
was equally eccentric as the man him- 
self, for he taught that things exist only 
when they are seen. 

But here it is pleasant to relate that 
for once Father Knox did not have the 
last word in repartee; an anonymous 
wit countered with this equally cele- 
brated Limerick (both of which Ber- 
trand Russell quoted in his History of 
Western Philosophy): 

Dear Sir, your astonishment’s odd, 

I am always about in the Quad; 

And that’s why the tree 

Will continue to be 

Since observed by Yours faithfully, 

God. 


A MAN BELOVED 


If Monsignor Knox has been loved 
and admired for his voluminous literary 
achievements, who is there today who 
will question his greatness as a 
preacher? Surely none. His friends, 
for he had no foes, will never be able to 
blot out from their mind’s eyes the un- 
forgettable remembrance of his final 
public appearance. It was only last 
June that he appeared at Oxford in ful- 
fillment of an engagement to deliver the 
coveted Romanes Lecture. 

Knox chose for his subject the intri- 
guing examination of the problems of a 
translator. He knew his life’s sands 
were running out, fully cognizant of the 
fact that he was dying of cancer. Yet 
this zealous priest, rather than disap- 
point a distinguished audience which 
he knew would be there to hear him, 
kept his appointment. He talked from 
a chair with his doctor in constant at- 
tendance. Then it is not difficult to 
believe that after he bowed himself from 
the platform he retired to his desk to 


put the finishing touches on his last 
book—to be published posthumously 
early this year—Saint Therese of 
Liseux. Is it any wonder the dead Mon- 
signor had so enduring an effect upon 


Catholic and non-Catholic alike in 
Great Britain! 
We have referred to the Church 


Times’ encomium. This splendid un- 
signed contribution preserves in print 
what the English-speaking world is try- 
ing to say about Monsignor Knox. We 
are told that the people who are remem- 
bering the Monsignor are not only 
Catholic prelates and priests; they num- 
ber among their ranks that dwindling 
coterie of dear Anglican friends who best 
recall him as a brilliant and _ high- 
spirited Balliol scholar, as their restless 
chaplain at Trinity where, like New- 
man, their old spiritual guide was later 
to be exalted as an Honorary Fellow. 
Nor are they forgetting the humorous 
touches of his early life with them, 
when he was a High Churchman and 
his unpredictable father, the bishop, was 
a Low Churchman and a High Tory. 
This and much else is being affection- 
ately repeated of him since his with- 
drawal from their midst. 

When, in 1917, Monsignor Knox made 
his submission and was received into 
the Church by Abbot Cabrol at Farn- 
borough Abbey, like many other con- 
verts he explained in simple language 
his odyssey to the shores of Alma Roma. 
This autobiography ranks high on the 
list of Catholic apologetical works, and 
it ought. Even at this late day, after 
being in print for nearly forty years, A 
Spiritual Aeneid is being read in a re- 
print by a generation of youths whose 
fathers must have been captivated by 
the argumentation of the original. 


OXFORD CONQUERED 


Ronald Knox became Father Ronald 
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Knox in 1919, and his bishop attached 
him to the staff of St. Edmund’s College, 
Ware. This assignment was _ provi- 
dential indeed—what is not, after all?— 
for, not long after, London became the 
arena of his first forensic experiments. 
An abiding characteristic of Monsignor 
Knox came to the surface at this period 
in his Catholic life. He never for a 
moment was unmindful of the filial 
reverence he owed his father, Bishop 
Knox. Few sons could resist the temp- 
tation to indulge the opportunities 
proffered the popular preacher whose 
name was rapidly becoming a byword 
for pulpit elegance. Yet son Knox did. 
He studiously refrained from entering 
a pulpit in the Anglican diocese of Man- 
chester until his father’s death. 

Who among us will ever forget the 
frenzied concern voiced by the Ameri- 
‘an people a few years ago when the 
dramatization of H. G. Wells’ imagina- 
tive Martian attack was aired over the 
radio? It all but incited to panic, you 
will recall, so vividly was the attack 
enacted. Well, somewhat in the Wells- 
ian manner, Father Knox described over 
BBC one night a highly colored drama- 
tization of a mythical revolutionary 
assault upon the British capital. Be- 
fore he had finished levelling Big Ben, 
before he had detonated the explosives 
which were to blow up London’s Savoy 
Hotel, the station’s phones were fran- 
tically ringing with tremulous inquiries 
from terrified Londoners. Robert Lynd 
afterward boasted that Father Knox 
had set off “the most explosive joke of 
the century.” And then NBC tried out 
another variation of the theme with 
identical repercussions in the United 
States. 

Monsignor Barnes had made the Old 
Palace in Saint Aldate’s a spiritual lab- 
oratory for Oxon Catholics years before 
the appearance of Father Ronald Knox 
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on the Oxford scene. When he did ap- 
pear in 1926, before he had reached the 
age of forty, he was already marked as 
Oxford’s ranking contemporary convert 
to Rome. His coming to the university 
as Catholic chaplain had been heralded 
by the renown he had acquired in the 
pulpit; even non-Catholies generously 
accorded him the high reputation his 
ability had earned for him. And so as 
a triumphant victor he came to Oxford 
crowned with the laurels of his own in- 
dustry, and all the long while he lived 
there he remained in complete command 
(his Honorary Fellowship attests that 
fact). He never trimmed his sails to 
placate either student or don. Ever the 
gentleman, he was respected for his 
strictness, admired for his graciousness, 
loved for his generosity. 


PAPAL RECOGNITION 

No surprise was in evidence at Oxford 
in 1936 when His Holiness, Pope Pius 
XI, conferred upon him the added laurel 
of a domestic prelacy, nor did any priest 
wear its red robes more graciously. 
This important year marked the publi- 
eation of his abridged version of the 
Old Testament and his somewhat less 
abbreviated redaction of the New. It 
also marks the outer margin of the 
greatest of all his literary accomplish- 
ments upon which his fame solidly 
rests: his translation of the entire Bible. 

Here his aim was singular. It was to 
render the classie elegance of the origi- 
nal idiom of the Holy Scriptures into 
flowing and flawless and easily-read 
English. We know how eminently suc- 
cessful he was in attaining this goal. 
No one contests that fact: no one can. 
It is comparable in every way to the 
majestic cadences of the Authorized 
Version, the King James Bible. Yet 
our recognized genius humbly sub- 
mitted to the judgment of a joint com- 
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mittee appointed by the hierarchy of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland what 
will always stand out as his life’s work. 

This amusing anecdote attaches itself 
to the promised appearance of this 
masterpiece. A small girl, unprompted, 
asked this question: “When it is 
finished, will it say on the title page, 
‘Translated by R. A. Knox, author of 
The Viaduct Murder and The Three 


Taps’?” 
Just prior to Christmas, 1956, the un- 
official Vatican organ, L’Osservatore 


Romano, publicized in its December 19 
issue the announcement of the high 
honor that had come from the chancery 
of the Holy See. Pope Pius XII, it 
stated, had, through his Cardinal Pre- 
fect of the Sacred Congregation of 
Studies, nominated Monsignor Ronald 
A. Knox to membership in the Pontifi- 
cal Roman Academy of Theology. 
Founded in 1718 by Clement XI, the 
Academy has been revived by His Holi- 
ness. Nomination to this entails a 
unique status since the Academicians 
number exactly forty: twenty from 
Rome; ten from the rest of Italy; ten 
from other nations. 

Monsignor Knox undoubtedly inter- 
preted this nomination as the supreme 
accolade which the Universal Church 
could bestow upon him.! It certainly 
was official certification of the high 
scholarship the nominee possessed. 
Likewise it must have been a tribute to 
a great and penetrating intellect—to a 
mind that remained at the same time 
independent in its judgments and firmly 
framed by the traditional context of the 
all-important Sentire cum Ecclesia, 
from which he had never deviated since 
the hour of his submission to the Vicar 
of Christ in 1917. 

Infinite must be the anecdotes which 
could be related by his contemporaries 


* Protonotary Apostolic, 1951. 


who knew him personally, but these 
must await the future assessment of his 
worth when the complete evaluation is 
able to be made. We have referred 
twice to the August 30, 1957, issue of 
Church Times. May we beg the in- 
dulgence of making a last reference? 


PROFESSOR KNOX 


The Church Times’ correspondent 
contributed this very human recollec- 
tion of his former tutor. It would seem 
that Ronald Knox spent the closing 
years of his Anglican stewardship as a 
schoolmaster at Shrewsbury. Its Head- 
master was the scholarly Cyril Alington, 
and his staff was adorned by a veritable 
galaxy of brilliant “characters,” none, 
it would appear, more brilliant or more 
in “character” than Professor Knox. 
At least that is this gentleman’s con- 
tention today. 

As a scholastic “character” Ronald 
Knox must have been sui generis, judg- 
ing from the tactics he employed in his 


classroom. Here, at Shrewsbury, Knox 
maintained an odd class which he 


dubbed “The Remove.”’ This grade was 
reserved, on the one hand, as a resting 
place for the athletic “muscle” boys 
who attended the school only to play 
cricket and rugby. On the other hand, 
this same grade was established by the 
professor as a temporary refuge for his 
bright boys who, worlds distant from 
the athletes, had skipped up the educa- 
tional ladder too quickly. So their 
professor judged that they were in need 
of a year of convalescence before they 
were advanced to the next grade. 
Resting place or convalescent home, 
it was all the same to Professor Knox, 
and knowing the professor as we do 
today, it is not at all hard to see how 
easily he fitted into this amazing class. 
He made no effort at all to maintain 
order nor to enforce study. There was 
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simply a gentlemen’s agreement between 
Knox and his “muscle” boys: “T’ll leave 
you alone; you leave me alone.” That’s 
all there was to it. These cricket stars 
merely took up space in the back of the 
classroom. All they had to do, if they 
wished to retain occupation of their 
seats, was to leave their professor alone. 
Sometimes, when they became bored 
with themselves, they even conde- 
scended to listen to their monitor, but 
this was not very often, we are told. 

The “brains” in the front seats were 
obtaining an extraordinary type of edu- 
cation. It was unorthodox, to be sure, 
but judged by the standards of progres- 
sive education in the United States now, 
or by any other educational standard, 
it must have been rewarding. Actually 
their professor did not teach in the gen- 
erally understood interpretation of that 
term. All he did was to stroll around 
the room and talk. It was up to the 
pupils to pick up what knowledge they 
could. This Church Times’ contributor 
tells us that you may not have under- 
stood anything Knox was talking about, 
but somehow you found out when class 
was recessed that you knew a great 
deal about the military strategy of 
Pericles, about the optimism of Biblical 
critics, even about Shakespeare’s pecu- 
liar notions on the use of the comma in 
speech punctuation. 

Nor has this gentleman forgotten the 
spiritual crisis in his professor’s life 
which landed Knox into the ship of 
Peter. He remembers now how infre- 
quently Ronald Knox conducted divine 
worship in this Shrewsbury school. 
“Indeed,” he adds, “I only remember 
him preaching once during my whole 
school life. Of that one sermon I con- 
fess I remember not a word, except that 
I didn’t understand a thing he said. 
Eventually he went, and it was our 
great loss, for there was never any 
teacher quite like him again.” 
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Well, there may never be another 
Knox again. This thought goes far in 
explaining the final honor accorded 
Monsignor Knox at his obsequies—the 
presence of Harold Macmillan at the 
Pontifical Requiem. Completely un- 
noticed by the mourners who packed 
vast Westminster Cathedral, the British 
Prime Minister slipped into the seat 
reserved for him next to the catafalque. 
The Monsignor had been his tutor in 
history and English at Oxford. When 
he had been invited by phone to come, 
he replied, “I should like to come. It is 
a great honor.” When it was all over 
Premier Macmillan made one statement 
that explained everything. “I came,” 
he said, “to say good-bye to an old 
friend.” 

And so have we. 

The Reverend Martin D’Arcy, S.J., 
preached the panegyric. His text was 
judiciously chosen. But had we the 
selection, I think that you and I would 
have found it difficult to resist a temp- 
tation to borrow the very text Monsig- 
nor Knox found so _ appropriately 
quoted by Father Vincent McNabb 
when he delivered his memorable eulogy 
on his friend Father Bede Jarrett. 

This text is the choice, I think, of the 
editor and of the readers of this Review: 
“He was a burning and a shining light.” 
That is exactly what Monsignor Ronald 
Arbuthnott Knox was, and his entire 
life as a priest, and before that, must 
have been in strict conformity with the 
text the New Testament applies to Saint 
John Baptist: “He must become more 
and more, I must become less and less.” 


* But the wise man will be learning lore of 
former times, the prophets will be his study. 
Theirs it is to support this unchanging world 
of God’s creation; craftsmanship is their title 
to live—lending themselves freely and making 
their study in the law of the most High 
(Ecclesiasticus 38, 39). 
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Psychoanalysis and 
Pastoral Theology 


By WILBUR F. WHEELER and RAMON A. di NARDO 


- 

‘| HE CuurcH has ever been the 
sponsor of the arts and sciences, and in 
these days of rapidly increasing interest 
in psychological science she manifests 
particular interest. In his address to 
the Fifth International Congress on 
Psychotherapy and Clinical Psychology 
(April 13, 1953), His Holiness Pope 
Pius XII said: 


Be assured that the Church follows 
your research and your medical prac- 
tice with Her warm interest and Her 
best wishes. You labor on a terrain 
that is very difficult. But your ac- 
tivity is capable of achieving precious 
results for medicine, for the knowl- 
edge of the soul in general, for the re- 
ligious dispositions of man and for 
their development. May Providence 
and divine grace enlighten your path! 
The Holy Father looks upon the efforts 
of psychiatry as a praiseworthy contri- 
bution to the fuller religious life of the 
individual who might otherwise become, 
or remain, mentally ill. 
In addressing the National Congress 


of Professional Nurses and Assistant 
Health Visitors (October 2, 1953), the 
Holy Father said: 


The full development of religious 
values and of Christian sanctity in a 
soul is inconceivable, if a man does 
not start out with a healthy mind, 
well-balanced in its activities... If 
mental health enjoys such esteem in 
Catholic thought and practice, it is 
only right that the Church looks with 
satisfaction at the new paths being 
opened by psychiatry in this post-war 
period. It knows that the recovery 
of a spirit from insanity, whether by 
prevention or cure, is like the first 
step toward gaining him for Christ. 
For it affords him the possibility of 
becoming for the first time a conscious 
and active member of His Mystical 
Body, or of returning to such mem- 
bership from an atrophied, inert con- 
dition. 


The sacraments produce their effect 
cx opere operato and the “psychody- 
ramies of God’s grace” is a mystery that 
defies analysis. 
mental illness, and indeed, “the Chris- 


Sanctity is poss*hb’e in 





Episcopalian minister 
for five years prior to his 
conversion and ordina- 
tion, Father Wheeler is 
now Liaison Officer be- 
tween the Association of 
Mental Hospital Chap- 
lains and the American 
Psychiatric Association. 





Working out of the © 
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Hospital (federal psychi- 
atric hospital, Washing- 
ton, D.C.) is Father di 
Nardo, formerly Asst. 
Superintendent of 
Schools, Washington 
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tian could become a saint in spite of, or 


even through, his mental illness.’? 
Nevertheless, over and above the 


specific grace received, there is a certain 
fruitfulness in the reception of it that is 
somehow related to subjective disposi- 
tions, i.e., ex opere operantis. The re- 
cipient of grace is capable of setting up 
obstacles to the more abundant grace 
God offers him. We may assume, there- 
fore, that one ordinarily serves God 
better when he is free from the usual 
disadvantages of emotional disturbance. 
To the extent that psychiatry removes 
the obstacles to a well-balanced emo- 
tional life, it can be said to prepare the 
way for a “conversion” and the recep- 
tion of spiritual values. 


MAN STUDIES HIMSELF 


Today perhaps more so than at any 
other time in the history of science man 
is interested in nothing more than him- 
self. The assertions of humanistic 
thinkers seem true: “that all sciences 
have a relation, greater or less, to human 
nature; and that however wide any of 
them may seem to run from it, they still 
return back by one passage or the 
other.” In many instances this pre- 
occupation with man has resulted in an 
exaggerated view that is a distortion 
both within his metaphysical nature and 
in his relationship to an objective hier- 
archy of values. The efforts of analyti- 
cal scientists, eager to take a closer look 
into the mystery that is the human per- 
son, have produced segmental concep- 
tions that are an impoverishment of 
human nature, not because of what they 
see, but because of what they will not 
see. Thus, man may be reduced to gross 


* Jordan Aumann, “Sanctity and Neurosis,” 
Faith, Reason, and Modern Psychiatry, edited 
by Francis J. Braceland, New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, 1955, p. 289. 

*David Hume, Treatise of Human Nature, 
L. A. Selby-Bigge Edition, Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1941, p. xix. 
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matter, ingenious machinery, or brute 
instinct. 

By a strange sort of polarity the re- 
ductionistic approach has resulted in an 
apotheosis of man, the solus ipse, the 
hero of subjectivistic and romanticistic 
mythology. The distorted conceptual- 
ization of man involves at the same time 
a distortion of all reality; since man, 
thus conceived, is not seen in his proper 
relationship to the objective order of 
being. Fichte said: “The sort of phi- 
losopsy a man has depends on the sort 
of man he is.’”* The converse is like- 
wise true, and it is possible to base a 
metaphysics on one’s philosophy of man. 
Psychology reflects the spirit of the 
times, and there is a law of the recipro- 
cal influence of the concept of man and 
the concept of the universe. 

It may be argued that these notions 
are metaphysical, and therefore unsci- 
entific. Leaving aside the question of 
just what constitutes valid knowledge, 
there is abundant literature to indicate 
first, the inevitability of metaphysical 
foundations even in empirical science 
and secondly, the necessity, therefore, 
of honestly facing this issue. It is pre- 
cisely in his “metapsychology” that 
Freud reveals his greatest weaknesses 
and those who were closest to the be- 
ginnings of the psychoanalytic move- 
ment looked beyond psychology in 
search of a soul and re-evaluated their 
psychology in terms of religion.* 

Hume was right when he said that all 
sciences were somehow related to man, 
but it has taken modern science this 
long to realize that what we need is not 


* Rudolf Allers, “Psychiatry and the Role 
of Personal Belief,” Faith, Reason and Modern 
Psychiatry, edited by Francis J. Braceland, 
New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1955, p. 31. 

“Evidence of this will be found in a simple 
review of the titles of works by Adler, Jung, 
and Rank. For a detailed treatment of this 
subject see: Ira Progoff, Death and Rebirth 
_ aweneeen. New York: The Julian Press, 
1956. 
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a conglomeration of specialties having 
to do with man, but a new concept of 
science which might be called a “uni- 
versalist anthropology.” How success- 
ful or widespread this trend will be re- 
mains to be seen. Suffice it to say, in 
the present situation, that no one con- 
cerned with the welfare of the human 
person can honestly deny the need for a 
more comprehensive approach to the 
study of man. It is, for example, be- 
yond the competence of the analytical 
or scientific method to deny the possi- 
bility of principles and values that 
transcend the purely measurable and 
quantitative. The limitations of 
method must be admitted, and devotion 
to truth demands assent to the possi- 
bility of spiritual values and their 
validity for the individual, at least as 
psychological fact. 


IS PSYCHOANALYSIS NEUTRAL? 


Psychoanalysis, it might be asserted, 
does not concern itself with value judg- 
ments. Yet a value judgment is made 
the moment one judges the patient to 
be maladjusted; and from this point on 
there are numberless, non-verbal means 
of communicating value judgments. 
One cannot overlook the interpretation 
a patient might place on indifference or 
neutrality, for example. Neutrality is 
violated when the analyst feels that the 
patient is abnormally religious or that 
the supernatural is abnormal. “In the 
matter of philosophical or religious 
world-views, no neutrality is possible. 
What is often called neutrality is a kind 
of tolerance for beliefs that are felt to 
be arbitrary or superstitious or incom- 
patible with science and reason. But 
even tolerant indifference and sceptic- 
ism are beliefs of a kind, and the most 
tolerant person may involuntarily influ- 
ence another’s way of thinking, espe- 


cially in the peculiar relationship that 
develops in psychotherapy.® 

Allers insists that a truly neutral 
formula must be found, and Caruso’s 
thesis is that therapy must reestablish 
emotional balance in relation to the 
metanoia that will take place on the 
spiritual level with the help of the 
spiritual director. For the proper defi- 
nition of man is homo religiosus, not 
homo libidinosus, and therapy that ig- 
nores this fact reduces man to a mere 
automaton. Caruso attempts to show 
that classical depth psychology insofar 
as it is the product of the modern atti- 
tude to the spiritual is itself a neurosis. 

A phobia of things spiritual is a pecu- 
liar disadvantage in the treatment of a 
subject whose ultimate orientation is 
toward the Absolute and a related hier- 
archy of values. Man in his existential 
reality and totality is specifically homo 
religiosus, and he can be neither under- 
stood nor cured apart from a sound and 
objective religious orientation. Vere tu 
es homo absconditus. 


RISKS IN WRONG INTERPRETATIONS 


There are many hazards in a psycho- 
analysis of the classical, Freudian type, 
and this allegation must be leveled at 
a “school” rather than at individuals. 
For there are many individual thera- 
pists using the method of this school 
who at the same time renounce its un- 
derlying philosophy. At any rate, cer- 
tain fundamental problems arise out of 
a psychoanalysis which is materialistic, 
deterministic, atheistic, and pansexual. 
These problems involve the nature of 
man who has been described as a 
“microcosm, vegetable, animal, spirit, 
somatic and psychical, individual and 
social, a creature of cognition and appe- 
tition, of instinct and of reason, as much 
a product of environment as heredity, 


° Allers, op. cit., p. 42. 
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yet capable, at times, of transcending 
both.”*® They concern man’s conscious- 
ness as well as his unconsciousness, his 
freedom and responsibility, the imputa- 
bility of his acts, his virtue and what 
has been called “pseudo-virtue,” his 
religion and God. 

The substantial ynity of man in his 
dual nature of spirit-incarnate is a fact 
that has baffled thinkers of all times, 
particularly since the Cartesian dichot- 
omy and the beginnings of empirical 
science. Yet the reactions against 
purely materialistic trends throughout 
history are sufficient evidence that the 
spiritual part of man is significant fact 
that materialistic systems deny rather 
than explain. And it can be demon- 
strated experimentally that man _ is 
specifically different from material 
bodies and animals. The difference 
rests on spiritual factors comprising 
self-awareness, freedom, responsibility, 
and conscience. 

Wundtian experimental psychology 
was materialistic in that it concerned it- 
self principally with the physiological 
manifestations of conscious activity. 
Psychoanalysis was a reaction against 
this system in its emphasis on the un- 
conscious. Now, it is important to con- 
sider consciousness with its physiologi- 
eal manifestations along with the dy- 
namics of the unconscious. An exclu- 
sive approach is certain to distort the 
total picture of man. In classical Freud- 
ianism this distortion took the form of 
a denial of rational freedom. It was 
erroneously assumed that because there 
is unconscious motivation, rational mo- 
tivation is an illusion. It was asserted 
also that by far most of our choices are 
unconsciously determined. Because of 
this hypothesis, certain authors have 


“Peter J. R. Dempsey, Freud, Psychoanaly- 
sis, Catholicism, Chicago: Henry Regnery 
Co., 1956, p. 15. 
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recommended a_ re-writing of the 
treatise On Human Acts. Although 
Freud contended that freedom is an illu- 
sion, this is no explanation of the con- 
viction of freedom before, during, and 
after the performance of a human act. 
The fact that some behavior is uncon- 
sciously motivated is no vitiation of the 
fact of freedom, and the treatise On 
Human Acts gives appropriate con- 
sideration to factors that reduce, and 
even at times completely remove, free- 
dom. Freedom properly so-called has 
to do with conscious choices; uncon- 
scious dynamisms are outside the sphere 
of freedom. Limitations to freedom do 
not constitute grounds for a denial of 
it, and freedom is extrinsically limited 
in more ways than even Freud dreamed 
of, but intrinsically man remains free.? 


MEANING OF CONSCIENCE 


The particular danger inherent in the 
deterministic attitude is its effect on re- 
sponsibility. Nothing tends to remove 
responsibility so much as the conviction 
that one 7s irresponsible. And it is diffi- 
cult to understand how any therapy can 
be effective without at least the pre- 
sumption of freedom and responsibility. 
Indeed, some degree of responsibility is 
implied in therapy, or the treatment is 
pointless. In mental illness freedom is 
lessened and in some cases entirely 
taken away; but if the person is to be 
restored to wholeness and a responsible 
adjustment in society, it will have to 
be in terms of the restoration of his free- 
dom and his responsibility. 

With due regard for extrinsic restric- 
tions on freedom, even in persons who 
are not mentally ill, and with regard 


*Cf. John C. Ford, Depth Psuch logy, 
Morality and Alcoholism, Weston. Massochu- 
setts: Weston College, 1951. Father Ford 
offers a detailed treatment of these questions. 
For a more general evaluation of Freudianism 
see: Rudolf Allers, The Successful Error, Lon- 
don: Sheed & Ward, 1941. 
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also for the consequent lessening of re- 
sponsibility, some consideration should 
be given to the matter of conscience. 
In a biological, deterministic, or instine- 
tual system such as Freud’s, “con- 
science” can only be an “unconscious 
conscience.” But this is not what we 
mean when we speak of conscience. For 
us, conscience is an act of the conscious 
intellect evaluating the goodness or 
badness of an act. The basis for the 
judgment may in part rest on uncon- 
scious data, and other factors as well; 
hence we speak of different kinds of 
conscience. Super-ego, then, is not con- 
science in the proper sense, although 
certain elements involved in Super-ego 
activity may also have some part in the 
judgment of conscience. Indeed, some 
elements of Super-ego may be in con- 
formity with a true conscience; for the 
introjected praise and blame of parents 
is not always ill-founded and may very 
well rest on objective morality. Closely 
related to conscience is guilt, and just 
as we can speak of different types of 
conscience, so also we may speak of 
true guilt and false or neurotic feelings 
of guilt. This and even finer distine- 
tions are adequately dealt with in the 
treatises On Human Acts and On Sin, 
and the fact that mentally ill persons 
sometimes suffer distortions of guilt does 
not warrant a denial of legitimate guilt 
in every instance. 


PANSEXUAL ERROR 

Freud sought to explain neurosis in 
terms of libidinal instinet, and it has 
never been denied in pastoral treatises 
of any age that libido is a strong moti- 
vational foree. Yet recent develop- 
ments in psychiatry and general psy- 
chology indicate other motivational 
factors as well. Freud’s thesis was con- 
tested immediately by his closest fol- 
lowers, and the trend ever since has 
been toward the discovery of other mo- 


tivations equally forceful and signifi- 
cant. There is no truly scientific or fac- 
tual basis for the validity of the pan- 
sexual type of therapy. The Holy 
Father condemns it and indicates also 
the grave moral perils inherent in the 
unbridled use of techniques of free as- 
sociation and abreaction: 


In order to rid himself of repres- 
sions, inhibitions or psychic com- 
plexes man is not free to arouse in 
himself for therapeutic purposes each 
and every appetite of a sexual order 
which is being excited or has been 
excited in his being, appetites whose 
impure waves flood his unconscious 
or subconscious mind. He cannot 
make them the object of his thoughts 
and full conscious desires with all the 
shocks and repercussions such a proc- 
ess entails. For a man and a Chris- 
tian there is a law of integrity and 
personal purity, of self-respect, for- 
bidding him to plunge so deeply into 
the world of sexual suggestions and 
tendencies. Here the “medical and 
psychotherapeutie interests of the 
patient” find a moral limit. It is not 
proved—it is, in fact, incorrect—that 
the pansexual method of a certain 
school of psychoanalysis is an indis- 
pensable integrating part of all psy- 
chotherapy which is serious and 
worthy of the name. It is not proved 
that past neglect of this method has 
caused grave psychic damage, errors 
in doctrine and application in educa- 
tion, in psychotherapy and still less 
in pastoral practice. It is not proved 
that it is urgent to fill this gap and to 
initiate all those interested in psychic 
questions in its key ideas and even, 
if necessary, in the practical applica- 
tion of this technique to sexuality.® 
Within a few months, the Holy 

Father spoke out once again on the 
same subject, and his teaching regarding 
pansexual psychoanalysis remains the 
same: 


“Pius XII, The Moral Limits of Medical 
Research and Treatment, an address given to 
the First International Congress on the Histo- 
pathology of the Nervous System, September 
14, 1952. 
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A word also on the method some- 
times employed by the psychologists 
to liberate the ego of its inhibition in 
the case of aberration in the sexual 
domain. We refer to complete sexual 
initiation, which would not pass over 
anything in silence, leave nothing in 
obscurity. Is there not therein a 
harmful overestimation of knowledge 
in these matters? The trite 
principle that sexual trouble of the 
unconscious, as all other inhibitions 
of identical origin, can be suppressed 
only by their being brought to the 
level of consciousness, is not valid if 
it is generalized without distinction. 
The indirect treatment also has its 
efficacy and often it suffices to a large 
extent. In truth, one cannot 
consider as licit, without further 
qualification, the evocation to the 
level of consciousness of all the repre- 
sentations, emotions and sexual ex- 
periences, which lie dormant in the 
memory and the unconscious, and 
which are thus actualized in the psy- 
chic. If the protests arising from a 
sense of human and Christian dignity 
are heeded, who would risk making 
the claim that this manner of treat- 
ment does not imply both immediate 
and future moral danger, when if the 
therapeutic necessity of unlimited 
exploration be affirmed, this necessity 
is not, after all, established?’ 


THE FREUDIAN MAN 


With regard to virtue, religion, and 
God, Freud interpreted virtue in terms 
of sublimation of instintual drives; re- 
ligion he called a neurosis; and God 
(whose objective existence he denied) 
he interpreted subjectively in terms of 
father-figure projection. More recent 
developments in the personalistic type 
of depth psychology assert that Freud 
rejected what is most meaningful in 
human existence. The existence of God 
is an objective fact demonstrable by 
reason; the reality of religious values as 


*Pius XII, On Psychotherapy and Religion, 
an address to the Fifth International Congress 
on Psychotherapy and Clinical Psychology, 
April 13, 1953. 
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integrating forces in personality de- 
velopment has been demonstrated, even 
experimentally and clinically, accord- 
ing to more recent developments in psy- 
chological science. And “pseudo-vir- 
tue,” or the Freudian virtue of the un- 
conscious, is a meaningless notion since 
virtue of its very nature is rational and 
deliberate. 

The type of psychoanalysis that re- 
jects or belittles all that man has tradi- 
tionally held in precious esteem is 
bound to fail in its therapy, because of 
its indifference, at least, to what is most 
significant in human needs. To destroy 
a man’s belief in God is to give him even 
greater reason for anxiety. To deprive 
him of his spiritual values is to reduce 
him to the level of brute existence. To 
doubt his sincere and noble impulses to 
virtuous living is to deprive him of all 
meaning in moral behavior. Tensions 
may be thus removed, but so also are 
moral goodness, human dignity, and 
that sense of the Absolute which is the 
beginning and the end of all rational 
existence. The psychotherapist cannot 
remain neutral or indifferent in the face 
of these values so essential for whole- 
some and abundant living. In all his 
activities the doctor constantly moves 
in a moral sphere and is subject to the 
laws of morality. In every assertion, in 
every word of advice, in his attitude, 
and in his intervention he cannot remain 
outside the realm of morality, free and 
independent of the fundamental princi- 
ples of ethics and religion; and for every 
word and action he must give an ac- 
count of himself before God and his own 
conscience. 

Even the strictest classical Freudians 
are beginning to re-examine their no- 
tions of religion, and this is a sign of 
new and vigorous life in psychoanalysis. 
Elsewhere, reverence for the role of re- 
ligion in mental health has never 
wavered. Many psychiatrists realize 
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that the fullness of personality develop- 
ment must be achieved ultimately on 
the supernatural level as well, for a con- 
cept of man that abstracts from the 
fact of his supernatural destiny does not 
describe him at all.!° 

Along with analysis there needs to be 
a synthesis throughout the therapeutic 


’° “Confronting the problem of sickness, the 
doctor, whether he wishes to or not, must take 
a stand on the problem of human destiny. If 
he acknowledges nothing outside of bio-chemi- 
cal phenomena does he not by implication 
admit the failure of all his efforts?” Pius XII, 
Medicine: Some Historical, Religious and 
Social Aspects, Address to Delegates Attend- 
ing the Fourteenth International Congress of 
Medical History, September 17, 1954. 


process, and in this tradition we may 
list Caruso, Frankl, Niedermeyer, 
Baruk, Lopez Ibor, and many others. 
The earnest effort to improve the lot of 
those suffering the mysterium tremen- 
dum of mental illness deserves high 
commendation, and one feels that some- 
thing more than mere dedication to 
science is involved here. One hears 
mention, even, of “medical ministry” 
and “medical assistance to spiritual di- 
rection.” At any rate, it becomes in- 
creasingly evident that synthesis is a 
necessary complement to analysis, if 
there is to be a healing and an integra- 
tion of the total human person. 





Liberal Catholic Orders 


demand our particular attention. 





Writes the distinguished Australian priest, Father Leslie Rumble, M.S.C.: 
“Freak religions have their own peculiar interest—but those which seek to 
trespass on our own Catholic territory and steal our most sacred possessions 
Unfortunately, here in Sydney, some 
Catholics have been deceived into joining ‘the Liberal Catholics,’ boasting 
that they have been given a much greater ‘clairvoyant’ insight into the 
Christian Mysteries which Catholic priests deliberately conceal.” 

Father Rumble’s article Are Liberal Catholic Orders Valid? will be fea- 
tured in the next issue of HPR. >: It contains matter and documentary ref- 
erences never before published in any Catholie periodical. Watch for it! 
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‘| HE YEAR 1851 is of particular 
interest for the religious historian, who 
concerns himself particularly with the 
British Isles, for in that year the last 
religious census was made by the Gov- 
ernment. It revealed that on Sunday, 
March 30th, 1851, 253,000 Catholics at- 
tended Mass in England and Wales. 
According to the best authorities, that 
indicates a Catholic population of some 
700,000. Of these, 450,000 would be 
Irish, most of them having immigrated 
during the great potato famines of the 
1840's. The total population of Eng- 
land and Wales was about 18 million, 
so that Catholics were one in twenty- 
five of the whole population. They had 
at that time 99 schools, 586 churches 
and 826 priests. 

Those figures do not, of themselves, 
convey a true picture of the situation. 
Most of the Catholics were crowded into 
the six northern counties. Elsewhere 
they were mainly centered around the 
homes and estates of the gentry who, 





In January, 1951, Fr. 
Ripley joined the Cath- 
olic Missionary Society, 
a group of secular priests 
chosen from various dio- 
ceses to preach doctrinal 
missions and otherwise 
help in the reconversion 
of England. He became 
editor of its journal The 
Catholic Gazette in 1956. 
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through great sacrifices, had retained 
the Faith of their fathers. In 1851 one- 
third of the churech-goers in Liverpool 
and Preston were Catholics and one- 
quarter of them in Manchester and 
Wigan. In numbers, the most Catholic 
towns were Liverpool (38,000), London 
(36,000), Manchester (20,000), Preston, 
Leeds, Newcastle, Birmingham, Brad 
ford, Wigan, Sheffield and Stockport. 
All, except the two big cities of London 
and Birmingham, are in the six northern 
counties. 

By the beginning of World War I the 
Catholic population had _ increased 
threefold to 2,100,000. Priests had in- 
creased from 826 to 3860; churches from 
586 to 1927, and schools from 99 to 1635. 
Catholics were then one in eighteen of 
the whole population, but they were 
still very largely confined to the north- 
ern counties. 

By 1954 the 


numbers of priests, 


churches and _ schools had _ almost 
doubled. So had the number of mar- 
riages in the Catholic Church. Statis- 


tics based on the returns of the Regis- 
trar General for births, baptisms and 
deaths reveal that the Catholie popula- 
tion must now be nearly four and a half 
million, or nearly one in ten of the entire 
population. 

In 1953 there were in England and 


‘Wales 173 births to date for every hun- 


dred marriages contracted. In the same 
year there were 252 Catholic baptisms 
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to date for every hundred Catholic 
marriages contracted. Compare these 
figures with those for 1915, when there 
were 335 Catholic baptisms for every 
100 Catholic marriages. 

The number of converts is increasing, 
too. In fact, the authorities of the 
Church of England seem to be genu- 
inely alarmed every time they read our 
published figures. But 13,000 converts 
per year is an increase of only about 28 
per cent since 1915, a fact which must 
be set against an increase of 100 per 
cent in the number of potential convert- 
makers. 


GROWTH AND DECLINE 


Perhaps the most encouraging facts, 
however, concern the way the Church 
has grown in the counties of England 
in which she was hardly known 100 
years ago. For example, in the great 
diocese of Northampton, which extends 
from the Wash on the east coast to 
Slough, which is about 30 miles west of 
London, the Catholics have increased 
about six times over since 1915. In 
Bristol and the West Country we have 
increased fourfold; in Birmingham by 
250% ; in Wales by 200%; in London 
and Nottingham by 166% ; in Plymouth 
by 120%, and in Portsmouth by 100%. 

While the Catholic population has 
been growing, the numbers of active 
members of the Protestant denomina- 
tions have been steadily falling. There 
are barely two million Anglicans who 
receive Holy Communion on Easter 
Sunday and far less who would receive 
on any other Sunday of the year. The 
authorities of the Free Churches make 
no secret of the fact that they are very 
disturbed by the falling numbers of 
worshippers. With this decline of wor- 
ship there has come a corresponding 
decline in religious sense and morality. 


REPORT AND PROSPECTS 


In most schools the children receive no 
doctrinal religious training and teachers 
hesitate to teach a morality they may 
not regard as obligatory on themselves. 
Indeed, there is much evidence to sup- 
port the view that traditional Christian 
morality is being set aside for a new 
code which ean be expressed thus: only 
that which causes pain is wrong; what- 
ever gives pleasure is always right. 

This is especially true in regard to 
the morals of married life. One sees 
and hears it on television or radio. 
Recently, for example, the Archbishop 
of Liverpool defended the Catholic 
teaching on divorce against three lay- 
men on BBC television. Next morning 
the Manchester Guardian, traditionally 
a nonconformist paper, reported that the 
laymen appealed to sentiment and emo- 
tion while the Archbishop appealed to 
reason. The Church of England is, of 
course, largely responsible for the pres- 
ent state of affairs. For the ordinary 
clergyman the highest degree of reli- 
gious certainty is represented by “I 
feel.” The Anglican hierarchy has 
practically reversed its position in re- 
gard to the use of contraceptives. 
Clergymen tell us that a large family 
will hamper their apostolate and that 
of their wives. The same “bishops” for 
the most part adopt a contradictory 
attitude about divorce and readmitting 
to the sacraments divorcees who have 
remarried. They have, too, surrendered 
their schools to State control. The col- 
lapse of the Established Chureh in so 
many important aspects has necessarily 
resulted in a decline in publie morality 
which is bound to affect the Catholic 
Church. 

For example, more than ever we Eng- 
lish priests are coming face to face with 
the people who wish to enter the Church 
but who are divorced, re-married and 
unprepared to adopt the standards 
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which membership in the Church would 
demand. Artificial birth prevention is 
practiced on such a wide scale that 
Catholics with even three or four chil- 
dren are the objects of comment among 
their neighbors. 


WE ARE ATTACKED 


In recent years the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and other members of the 
same Episcopal bench have made a 
series of attacks on the Catholic Church. 
The most notable was the publication of 
an ignorant little book called Infallible 
Fallacies—so ignorant, indeed, that it 
would carry little conviction with in- 
formed people. It would appeal to the 
less educated and its nuisance value has 
been considerable. In addition to this, 
the Protestant Bishop of Manchester 
went so far as to say publicly that the 
two great enemies of freedom in the 
world today are the Catholic Church 
and Communism. More recently other 
bishops have been asserting that there 
are more converts from the Catholic 
Church to the Church of England than 
in the opposite direction. Attacks have 
been made, too, on several of our teach- 
ings, notably those concerning marriage 
and divorce. When, in the normal 
course of events, our annual statistics 
of converts were published, prominent 
Anglicans immediately accused us of 
attacking the Establishment. The 
foundation of the Catholic Enquiry 
Centre has also been stigmatized as an 
attack on the national church and His 
Grace of Canterbury has appointed a 
clergyman to start an Anglican En- 
quiry Centre in opposition. We have 
already seen the course of instruction 
adopted by this Centre. It is a docu- 
ment which can only be described as 
pitiable. All the old lies concerning 
the Reformation, which have long since 
been refuted by non-Catholic historians, 
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are there. Also the attempt to prove 
that the Church of England has been 
providentially raised up to cater to 
Christians of contradictory _ beliefs. 
Particularly is this so in regard to the 
Holy Eucharist. The reader is told 
that it makes no difference whether it is 
celebrated at a simple table with a 
vase of flowers (as in the Low Church) 
or with incense and gothic vestments 
(as in the High Church). The absolute 
contradiction in doctrine between the 
beliefs of Evangelicals and Anglo- 
Papalists is completely ignored. In 
fact, the course is a thoroughly dis- 
honest piece of work. Its very dishon- 
esty will render it unconvincing to the 
honest, informed enquirer. Attempts to 
market shoddy goods only make their 
shoddiness better known. 


EMINENT RECENT CONVERTS 


One gathers that Dr. Fisher is, on the 
balance, one of the most unpopular 
Archbishops of Canterbury for a long 
time. He seems determined to go down 
in history as the man who united the 
denominations in a form of pan-Prot- 
estantism, but his efforts toward the 
unity of Christendom are simply suc- 
ceeding in alienating one party after 
another. It seems certain that he will 
not scruple to sacrifice the High Church 
party on the altar of his own personal 
ambition. Thinking people of every 
denomination as well as Catholics are 
wondering how Canterbury can recon- 
cile his conscience with what he has 
been saying and doing. Many of his 
public statements about the Catholic 
Church (e.g., “The Roman Church has 
not even begun to learn the meaning of 
fellowship.”’) betray grave ignorance as 
well as unchristian hatred. He must 
know quite well, to give another ex- 
ample, that the decrees of nullity given 
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by the Church’s matrimonial tribunals 
are the result of most careful enquiry 
and the final decisions that certain mar- 
riages were not validly contracted, but 
he says over and over again that these 
decrees are the Church’s way of getting 
round her strict interpretation of 
Christ’s teaching on the indissolubility 
of marriage. 

Fisher’s policy is certainly one of the 
reasons why so many Anglican clergy- 
men are finding their way into our 
ranks. It is opening their eyes to the 
essential dishonesty of their position. 
Last year nearly thirty of them gave up 
their livings, including some of the best 
known: Canon Rich, Hugh Ross Wil- 
liamson, Walton Hannah. The first of 
these gentlemen had written the most- 
frequently quoted book on authority in 
the Established Church. It is well 
known, too, that in the Anglo-Papalist 
and Annunciation groups there are over 
1,000 Anglican clergymen who are al- 
ready prepared to acknowledge the su- 
premacy of the Pope and even his in- 
fallibility. In return, of course, they 
expect the Pope to reverse the decision 
of Leo XIII that Anglican Orders are 
invalid. They refuse to recognize that 
decision as infallible or at least as final 
and irrevocable. 


SIMPLE TRUTH IS BEST 


There are many who think that we 
English Catholies should disregard the 
Anglican Church in the conduct of our 
apostolate for the conversion of our 
country. In actual fact we tend to do 
this. It is quite remarkable that there 
has been such unanimity among us that 
it is hard to recall one single attack 
made by any responsible Catholic on 
the Church of England since the end of 
the war. We have, of course, been 
forced to reply to attacks that have 
been made on us. That is a different 


REPORT AND PROSPECTS 


matter. Our bishops and priests are 
quite convinced that the most success- 
ful method of apostolate for the Catho- 
lie Church in England and Wales at 
the present time is simple exposition of 
what we believe, how we worship and 
why we obey. 

For the last ten years or so, many 
priests have been running Enquiry 
Classes in their parishes for non- 
Catholics. The late Bishop of Salford 
ordered such classes to be established 
in every parish. He let it be known, 
also, that he would not be prepared to 
grant dispensations for mixed marriages 
until the non-Catholic party had at- 
tended a considerable number of the 
classes. Where these classes have been 
efficiently conducted there has been a 
notable rise in the numbers of converts 
received. For example, in a small town 
in north Somerset, not more than one or 
two converts had been received each 
year in the first half of this century. 
Regular Enquiry Classes were started 
in 1951 with the result that now about 
20 converts are received every year. 
Priests who have run Enquiry Classes 
agree that in them lies the greatest hope 
for England’s conversion. 

The spearhead of conversion work is 
undoubtedly the Catholic Missionary 
Society. This is a group of secular 
priests, founded at the beginning of the 
century by Cardinal Vaughan. It has 
included such well-known figures as the 
late Archbishop Richard Downey, Dr. 
John Arendzen and Father Owen Dud- 
ley. For many years it was popularly 
known as “the Motor Mission” because 
the priests used to take a motor-chapel 
out to remote places to bring the Mass 
to Catholics who were living out of 
reach of established parishes. This par- 
ticular apostolate is now in the hands 
of diocesan travelling missioners. The 
C.M.S. concentrates on doctrinal mis- 
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sions to Catholics and non-Catholies. 
The ideal is a fortnight’s mission, the 
first week being primarily for Catholics 
and the second for Catholics and non- 
Catholics. Throughout the whole fort- 
night written questions, placed in a box 
provided in the church, are answered 
each evening before the sermon. Dur- 
ing the first week the subjects are those 
destined to arouse the faith and apos- 
tolic zeal of the parishioners: the 
Sacred Heart, Holy Communion, the 
malice of sin, the apostolate, prayer, 
etc. No opportunity is lost during this 
first week of encouraging those present 
to bring their non-Catholic relatives, 
friends and acquaintances during the 
second week. At the same time the 
whole parish is systematically visited 
by the missioners. 

For the second week of the mission 
the subjects will be, for example, the 
need of religion, the divinity of Christ, 
the kind of Church Christ founded, the 
marks as a proof of the Church’s divine 
foundation, confession, the Real Pres- 
ence, the after-life, devotion to Mary, 
the Reformation, the Pope, marriage, 
divorce, birth-prevention, etc. Usually 
there is an evening Mass preceded by a 
sermon and accompanied by a commen- 
tary. After the service, which usually 
ends with Benediction, the missioners 
are prepared to answer questions as 
they stand near the church door while 
the congregation leaves. Sometimes 
Catholics are invited to bring their non- 
Catholic friends to the parish hall to 
meet the missioners. There a cup of tea 
is provided and a display of Catholic 
literature arranged. 


ENGLISH INDIVIDUALISM 


The success of these missions depends 
very much on the preparation by the 
parish priest and his people. If good 
Praesidia of the Legion of Mary are at 
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work and everything possible in the way 
of publicity (especially by personal in- 
vitation) has been done in advance, it 
would not be overly optimistic to ex- 
pect that in a parish of average size 
some twenty to thirty non-Catholies 
would attend the next Enquiry Class. 
It is the aim of the C.M.S. that every 
mission should be followed by an En- 
quiry Class. It is also a matter of ex- 
perience that between 80 and 90 per cent 
of the non-Catholics who attend either 
missions or classes are brought by Cath- 
olic friends and acquaintances. That is 
why we insist that a priest’s own pulpit 
is his best instrument of propaganda. 
Before we can convert England we have 
to rid our own people of their catacomb 
mentality. It has not yet disappeared. 
There are, indeed, many Catholics who 
are actively opposed to any but the 
mildest forms of apostolate. Societies 
like the Legion of Mary, the Y.C.W., 
the Brothers of St. Vincent de Paul, the 
Catholic Evidence Guild and others ex- 
perience the greatest possible difficulty 
in recruiting enough members. There 
are many Catholics who could do much 
for the spread of the Church but remain 
infected by the essentially Protestant 
idea that one’s religion is entirely one’s 
own concern. It is an individualism 
which, if allowed free scope, would com- 
pletely nullify the command of Christ to 
“preach the gospel to every creature.” 
Because of that commission the 
Catholic Missionary Society embarked 
in 1954 on the crusade of advertising the 
Faith. The Catholic Enquiry Centre 
was established. Dr. George Dwyer, 
who has recently been consecrated Bis- 
hop of Leeds in succession to another 
former Superior of the C.M.S., Dr. John 
Heenan (now Archbishop of Liverpool), 
wrote a Correspondence Course of 
twenty-one lessons. In the advertise- 
ments the C.E.C. offered to send it 
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free and post free, confidentially, in a 
plain sealed envelope to all the non- 
Catholics who would apply for it. The 
advertisements were at once successful, 
the most effective of all being one illus- 
trated with a picture of a priest saying 
Mass. One advertisement has brought 
in over 2,000 replies. At the time of 
writing, nearly 50,000 non-Catholies 
have applied for the course. How many 
have become Catholics as a result we 
shall never know. Some write to tell us, 
but on every mission our priests meet 
people who let it be known that they 
have entered the Church through the 
C.E.C. It might have been expected 
that after the first series of advertise- 
ments in the national press the numbers 
of those applying for the course would 
decline. The cream would have been 
skimmed, so to speak. But the con- 
trary has happened. Despite a smaller 
outlay on advertisements more non- 
Catholics have applied for the course in 
the first seven months of 1957 than in 
the same period of 1956. Nor must the 
success of the C.E.C. be judged merely 
from statistics. The important thing is 
that it is playing a really effective part 
in convineing Catholics that they can 
be apostles. All over the country 
groups are being organized who are con- 
tributing a shilling a month toward the 
cost of this work and co-operating as 
much as possible to make the corre- 
spondence course known to non-Catho- 
lies. They also pray daily for the suc- 
cess of the work. By constantly seeing 
the advertisements in the press, Protes- 
tants realize that the Catholic Church 
is alive and on the march. 


IMITATION IS A COMPLIMENT 


As we have said, the Church of Eng- 
land has started its own Enquiry Centre 
in an effort to thwart our success. If 
the rest of its work is on the same level 


as its course of lessons, we have noth- 
ing to fear. There is reason to believe 
that it will concentrate quite unscrupu- 
lously on the word “Catholic,” trying 
to convince the English man-in-the- 
street that the Church of England is 
the Catholic Church in this land. 

The Question Box is an essential fea- 
ture of C.M.S. missions. The answer- 
ing of questions is also a feature of 
the apostolate of the Catholic Enquiry 
Centre. After the pupil has received a 
few lessons he receives a sheet on which 
he is invited to write his questions. 
One of the C.M.S. priests is now fully 
occupied and employs a couple of typ- 
ists dealing with these questions. All 
the correspondence is kept personal. 
Letters never begin “Dear Sir,” but al- 
ways “Dear Mr. So-and So.” Inciden- 
tally, 60 per cent of those who have 
taken this course are men. Now an- 
swers have been printed to the most 
frequently asked questions. They are 
enclosed with a personal letter. Every 
effort is made at all times to bring the 
pupil into personal contact with a priest. 
He is advised to discuss a problem with 
the priest; he is asked if he would like 
the name and address of the nearest 
priest. 

The questions most frequently asked 
both in missions and through the 
C.E.C.: Communion under One Kind 
(this is still the most frequent), the 
Pope (authority, infallibility), the 
Church and freedom, Our Lady, Confes- 
sion, indulgences, purgatory, develop- 
ment of doctrine, matters concerning 
church unity, the World Council of 
Churches and the refusal of Catholics 
to take part in non-Catholic worship; 
divorce; birth-prevention; etc. 

Marriage converts still form by far 
the largest percentage of those received 
into the Church. In fact, the number 
of converts who come by other ways is 
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lamentably small, a pungent commen- 
tary on the limited apostolic zeal of 
both priests and people. But marriage 
converts are not to be despised. Many 
of the finest members of the Church 
received the gift of the Faith in this 
way. In regard to mixed marriages 
there is, unfortunately, wide divergence 
of policy. Some of the bishops, think- 
ing primarily of the strength of the 
Catholie person, make it almost impos- 
sible for a Catholic to get a dispensation 
to marry a Protestant. Others, think- 
ing of both the strength of the Catholic 
person and the opportunity of making 
converts, have published carefully 
planned statements of policy. It is per- 
haps not unreasonable to hope that with 
the disappearance of much of the glar- 
ing disproportion between numbers of 
Catholics in different parts of the coun- 
try it may be possible in the not too 
distant future to have a unified policy 
in the matters of mixed-marriage dis- 
pensations. 


ENGLISH CATHOLIC GROUPS 


There are, of course, other societies 
actively engaged in the apostolate for 
the reconversion of England. The 
Catholic Truth Society, centered in 
London, is publishing excellent pam- 
phlets which are widely read by non- 
Catholics. The Secretary, Mr. Thomas 
H. Rittner, in an article in the current 
issue of The Catholic Gazette (the 
monthly of the Catholic Missionary 
Society) emphasizes that the demand 
for pamphlets is changing. Owing to 
the decline of the Church of England, 
titles concerned rather with the Chris- 
tian fundamentals are having a greater 
vogue. The C.T.S. has recently pub- 
lished three booklets containing a dozen 
or so of the extended answers to ques- 
tions used by the Catholic Enquiry 
Centre. 
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The Catholic Evidence Guild consists 
of speakers, mainly laymen, who explain 
the Faith from the public platform out- 
of-doors. There is a particular heroism 
in this work, which has been inspired 
now for many years by the great zeal 
of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Sheed (Maisie 
Ward). The Guild’s principal pitch is 
on the famous Orators’ Corner, just near 
Marble Arch, London, which stands 
close to the site of the Tyburn Gallows 
where so many of our martyrs died. 
Perhaps the greatest work of the C.E.G. 
is that of dispelling prejudice and igno- 
rance and, in a very definite way, keep- 
ing the flag of the Church flying. Great 
care is taken in the training and licens- 
ing of speakers. At first one may only 
speak and take questions on one sub- 
ject. More are added, until, finally, a 
Chairman’s certificate is obtained by 
the member. Priests are always wel- 
come on C.E.G. platforms and those of 
the Catholic Missionary Society have 
always worked in close conjunction with 
the C.E.G., preaching many outdoor 
missions in the summer. 

The Catholic Social Guild, with its 
headquarters under the care of the 
Jesuit Fathers at the Catholic Workers’ 
College, Oxford, does good work in 
making the social teaching of the 
Church known to non-Catholies. Nota 
few converts have been gained in this 
way. 


A BRIGHT FUTURE 


So, by and large, the picture is not an 
unhopeful one. Now is the Church’s 
opportunity. The greatest enemy seems 
to be what is quite wrongly called 
“humanism,” a satisfaction with a god- 
less service of men for their own sake. 
Because it is godless, it is very largely 
nominal and fundamentally selfish. Its 
progress is being assisted by the im- 
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potency of the Established Church, an 
impotency which all thinking people can 
recognize as springing from complete 
absence both of authority and doctrine. 
We mentioned already the Correspond- 
ence Course being published by the 
Anglican Enquiry Centre. Here are 
some quotations, which will show the 
reader the kind of thing that is being 
offered to the people of England in the 
name of the official Christian Church of 
the land: “Let us be quite clear at 
once that we cannot prove the existence 
of God; and it is no part of the duty of 
those who teach the Christian Faith to 
prove—in the strict sense of the word— 
the existence of God”; “Jesus. .... 
was just a Man, with this difference, 
and this difference only; He was in 
union with the Father—He was what 
He was, because He walked with God— 
so much so that He could say, ‘I and the 
Father are one’”’; “the New Testament 
is full of the conviction that God had 
given Jesus the Victory, not so much 
that Jesus rose from the dead, but that 
God raised Him from the dead”; “The 
‘Romans’ are no more or less Catholic 
than are Protestants or Orthodox.” Is 
it any wonder that a communion whose 
bishops and ministers are free to be- 
lieve and worship almost as they please 
has ceased to carry any conviction with 
it? Is it any wonder that millions of 
sincere Englishmen, who are still Chris- 
tian at heart, are searching, albeit un- 
consciously, for the authentic, integral 
Faith of Christ? That is why it is so 
vital that every Catholic in the land 
work and pray according to his capacity 
for the return of the True Faith. 
Those who read our English Catholic 
weekly papers will be familiar with the 


publicity that is given to what is called 
“our leakage problems.” Nobody will 
deny that there is some leakage of those 
who attend Catholie schools, but one’s 
own impression is that the actual leak- 
age at present is not very great. Be- 
tween the wars something serious hap- 
pened. Perhaps the Fs ch was taken 
for granted in the poorer districts; but 
certainly many of the poor people 
ceased to practice their religion. The 
young parents of today are the children 
of that generation. They are nominally 
Catholic, and that is all. It is almost 
certain that a large number of them 
have not a lively Faith. Their children 
rarely succeed in living down their home 
atmosphere, although they attend 
Catholic schools. It is these non-prac- 
ticing young people who are generally 
accounted part of our leakage problem. 
The real truth is that although they are 
nominally Catholics, there is no evi- 
dence that they have ever really had 
the Faith. The trouble is that too many 
of the large housing estates all over the 
country are filled with these nominal 
Catholics, whom their neighbours re- 
gard as members of the Church and by 
whom they judge the Church. 

If I were asked what are the main 
obstacles to conversion today in this 
country, I should name four: ignorance 
(it is still perfectly amazing—much 
greater than we generally assume) ; fear 
(e.g., of restrictions of liberty, disloy- 
alty) ; prejudice (it is slow a-dying and 
is helped on by propaganda); the 
Church’s opposition to birth-prevention. 
However, the future is hopeful; a new 
generation of apostles is rising; and the 
day may not be far distant when the 
Old Faith really comes into its own. 
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Miranda prorsus is an encyclical of 
extraordinary importance and length. 
At this writing we have the Latin text 
in L’Osservatore Romano; it takes up 
seventeen columns (about 13,000 
words).' We herewith offer a summary 
of it. It is a landmark document. 

The technical inventions of which our 
generation is so proud are gifts of God, 
even though produced by human intelli- 
gence and industry. Some of these in- 
ventions reach out to influence the 
minds of the masses, conveying to them 
—in an easily understandable form— 
entertainment, instruction and news. 
This is particularly true of the cinema, 
radio and television. 

The Church has welcomed these arts 
and has watched over their develop- 
ment with a maternal care, aware that 
these media of communication exercise 
a tremendous influence on the manner 
of thinking and acting of those who see 
and hear their message. Moreover, 
since the Church is entrusted with an- 
nouncing the Gospel to all men, she per- 
ceives the great possibilities for this task 
offered by these arts. During the Pon- 
tificate of Pius XI there were issued sev- 
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eral important instructions in this field, 
notably the encyclical Vigilant: cura, 
addressed to the bishops of the United 
States. 

On previous occasions the present 
Sovereign Pontiff has spoken of his per- 
sonal admiration for the communication 
arts; of the obligations accompanying 
their immense power; of the high ideals 
which ought to direct that power. 
While many people have been willing to 
take cognizance of the responsibilities 
imposed upon those whose lives are 
given to the fostering of these arts, still 
other people have failed to acknowledge 
any such responsibilities. That failure 
may be due to an inordinate desire for, 
financial profit; to a want of a balanced 
view on the dignity of man and the 
meaning of human freedom; to a false 
opinion about the real nature of art 
itself. 


Cautions 


Many dangers go along with the ad- 
vantages to be found in the movies, 
radio and TV. The minds of men can 
be enlightened and ennobled by them, 
or corrupted and degraded. As past ex- 
perience has shown, mechanical inven- 
tions can easily be turned to evil pur- 
poses instead of to good, for the use to 
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which they are put depends upon the 
will of men. It is within the rights of 
the Chureh, the Pope affirms, to teach 
man how to communicate with his fel- 
lowmen in order that virtue and nobility 
of character might be enhanced. 

It is wrong to use these inventions ex- 
clusively for the advancement of politi- 
cal measures or merely to achieve eco- 
Further, it is a false free- 
dom of spirit which claims that anything 
at all can be broadeast by these media, 
no matter if immoral or seriously dan- 
Since the Catholic 
Church is a patron of human knowledge 
and real art, she cannot permit the vio- 
lation of those principles which direct 
man in his path Godwards. While art 
need not be explicitly moral or religious, 
yet it loses the quality of artistic expres- 
sion when it gives expression to false, 
empty and confused forms. 

Publie officials must themselves be 
watchful of the uses to which these arts 
are put, taking into consideration the 
common good of public morals and the 
dictates of the natural law. Such a 
vigilance by the state is not any unfair 
limitation on the liberty of the individ- 
ual. Nor can the industries engaged di- 
rectly in these media of communication 
complain against a reasonable control 
exercised by the governmental officials. 


nomie ends. 


gerous for souls. 


Some Principles 


The first aim of these new arts, ap- 
pealing as they do to man’s mind via 
his external senses, is to serve truth and 
virtue. This goal can be achieved only 
through a spirit of mutual cooperation 
among all who are obliged to promote 
the common good: the Church; the 
state; individual citizens; those who 
manage the radio, cinema and televi- 
sion. 

The impact of these methods of com- 
munication is felt particularly in the 


diffusion of news; in the instruction of 
youth; in the providing of entertain- 
ment. News-reporting must be objec- 
tive; instruction must never militate 
against the fostering of divine truth in 
children and others; entertainment must 
not lose sight of the truth that the audi- 
ence share in the show they witness be- 
‘ause of the fascination of the plot and 
its realistic presentation. 

The best safeguard against seduction 
is the education of a right conscience, 
and this training should be imparted 
through the agency of various Catholic 
Action groups. In this way, minds are 
prepared to a maturity of discretion and 
critical judgment on the content of en- 
tertainment. 

It is very necessary, the Pope re- 
marks, that producers of radio and tele- 
vision programs remember that their 
shows reach directly into the very heart 
of family life, and therefore they should 
adapt these shows to the age and to the 
emotional and imaginative response of 
the audience. This caution is especially 
needed in the case of those whose tender 
years and lack of formation make them 
susceptible to the influence of anything 
introduced into the domestic circle. 
Hedonistic and materialistic values, pre- 
sented to callow minds, can undermine 
the morals of the young and have per- 
nicious effects on society itself. 

In a paternal and pastoral vein, the 
Pope appeals to young people them- 
selves to use Christian restraint in the 
matter of entertainment. They should 
check their natural eagerness to see and 
hear anything. 

Because it is the Church’s responsi- 
bility to watch over the moral life of 
men, she has in the past established 
permanent National Offices entrusted 
with the mission of encouraging decent 
films and of classifying those which are 
produced. Now, declared the Holy 
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Father, similar offices for the evaluation 
of radio and TV programs should be set 
up by the bishops in every country. 
These must work in close harmony with 
offices already operating for the cinema, 
preferably all under the same central 
Committee. The faithful must give 
united and effective support to these 
organizations. 


The Cinema 


The motion picture has frequently 
been the object of papal solicitude be- 
cause of its vivid manner of presenting 
material to its viewers. In order that it 
may be a worthy instrument to lead men 
to higher things, it is required that those 
who produce the movies cooperate will- 
ingly to make “ideal films” capable of 
contributing to a well-balanced educa- 
tion. In this context the Pope again re- 
fers to film classification by officially 
deputed representatives of the National 
Offices, charged with the duty of pass- 
ing judgment on films in accordance 
with the rules of Christian morality. 

This critical judgment will offer guid- 
ance to public opinion. The faithful, in 
turn, are obliged to acquaint themselves 
with the decisions issued by ecclesiasti- 
cal authority and to obey them faith- 
fully. Three general classifications are 
mentioned by the Pontiff: 1) films 
which can be seen safely by all; 2) those 
which constitute a moral danger to the 
spectators; 3) those which are entirely 
bad and harmful. 

Critics who pass upon films in Cath- 
olic periodicals cannot escape the duty 
of informing their readers on the moral- 
ity of the pictures reviewed by those 
critics. 

Managers of theatres and distribu- 
tors, as well as spectators, are bound in 
conscience to choose good motion pic- 
tures. Films are not only articles for 
sale; they are food for the mind as well. 
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The Pope refers also to the advertise- 
ments and commercial posters used to 
give publicity to films. Such advertis- 
ing may ensnare and give scandal even 
though, as sometimes happens, the pub- 
licity is referring to decent films. 

Actors are morally forbidden to lend 
their talents to productions which are 
objectionable and (because of the fame 
brought to them through their profes- 
sional success) their private lives ought 
to serve as examples of virtue. 

The heaviest responsibility for the 
quality of films falls upon the directors 
and producers, but this awareness ought 
not be an obstacle to them in the mak- 
ing of pictures. They are faced with a 
serious difficulty when the circumstances 
and demands of their art touch upon 
the precepts of religion and the moral 
law. 

When this does happen, they should 
seek competent advice while the motion 
picture is being filmed. This precaution 
will both aid the perfection of the work 
itself and promote the spiritual good of 
the spectators-to-be. Producers should 
not hesitate to seek even the aid of 
Church officials. A thorough knowl- 
edge of the Gospels, remarks the Pope, 
will help producers to perceive more 
clearly the meaning of life and will also 
aid in providing new and excellent plots. 

Civil officials should not lend their 
support to the circulation of pictures of 
a low type. Rather, through the estab- 
lishment of suitable regulations, they 
can promote the cause of decent films. 
The cinema is a part of education. 


Radio 


Although radio does not have the 
potentialities for influence which the 
movies possess, yet it does have certain 
advantages that should be better ex- 
ploited. It is not restricted, as are other 
means of communication, to times and 
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places. Catholics especially, called as 
they are to propagate the message of 
Christ, ought to take an active interest 
in the promotion of good programs on 
the radio. Listeners are obliged to 
choose carefully among the programs 
offered lest broadcasts be allowed to 
enter the home indiscriminately. One 
should select programs as one selects his 
own friends, remembering that the radio 
is to be used also to strengthen family 
life. 

Catholie Radio Offices can be of serv- 
ice by instructing the faithful concern- 
ing suitable programs. Admittedly, 
this is difficult since it is not always 
possible to know in advance what a 
particular broadcast will be. But a 
general evaluation is possible, and par- 
ish priests are instructed to warn their 
people when matters offensive to faith 
or morals are presented. Justified 
criticisms should be brought to the at- 
tention of broadeasters through active 
attitude of the audience, interested in 
promoting programs that will serve 
truth and good morals. 

Every reasonable effort should be 
exerted to secure the presentation of re- 
ligious programs of a high artistic and 
technical standard, and these efforts are 
to be coordinated through the agency 
of a National Office, always under the 
direction of the hierarchy. 


Television 


The development of television is an 
event of the first magnitude in the 
course of human history, observes the 
Pope, and it has been followed by him 
with interest, hope and anxiety. Like 
the cinema, television conveys the 
movement and the excitement of life 
to the viewer, with this notable differ- 
ence: TV enters right into the precincts 
of the home itself. 

The same admonitions given to the 


spectators, listeners, producers and 
officials in the fields of movies and radio, 
with reference to the obligation of pro- 
moting only suitable material, have 
equal cogency where television is con- 
cerned. 

The Pontiff pays special recognition 
to those who promote programs of a 
Catholic nature, and he states that Na- 
tional Offices, under the contro] of the 
bishops, are to be entrusted with the 
judgment on the suitability of televised 
matter. 

Television has a power and an effi- 
cacy of its own, for by means of it the 
spectator sees and hears events happen- 
ing far away at the very moment they 
are taking place. This leads the viewer 
to take an active part in the televised 
presentation, and his sense of the im- 
mediacy of the situation is considerably 
increased by its entry into his very 
home. This fact is of great importance 
because of its immense effect on the 
religious life, intellectual development 
and habits of those who constitute the 
family. 

Base elements can easily insinuate 
themselves into the moral formation of 
the young through the means of TV. 
Therefore it is wrong to allow risky 
material into the sanctity of home sur- 
roundings which ought, on the contrary, 
to be guarded against the violence of 
evil television shows. While the proper 
control of TV imposes serious difficul- 
ties, yet necessary steps must be taken 
to prevent its misuse. Already, declares 
the Holy Father, bad television has in- 
flicted serious harm on individuals and 
on human society. 

In order that programs may corre- 
spond to ethical and psychological de- 
mands as well as to the technical re- 
quirements of TV, the Pope exhorts 
Catholics, particularly priests and mem- 
bers of religious communities, to turn 
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their attention to this new art and to 
offer active cooperation toward its true 
progress. Producers should bear in 
mind their responsibility to their audi- 
ences, especially to youth. 

Restrictions placed upon the cinema 
apply with even greater force in the 
ase of television. Due moderation 
should be observed in its use; those in 
authority should be vigilant against 
dangers; prudence ought to be employed 
in permitting children to watch TV, 
careful account being taken of their 
age-level. While these directives some- 
times will impose serious inconveni- 
ences, they must be implemented, the 
Supreme Pontiff paternally warns. ‘“No 
burden is too heavy,” says Pius XII, 
“when the supreme good of children is at 
stake.” 

The encyclical concludes with an ap- 
peal to the clergy to weigh earnestly the 
problems posed by the various channels 
of communication, considering carefully 
their effect on the moral and religious 
life of men. 


RELEVANCE 


The importance of this new encyclical 
(the 39th of the present Pope) is under- 
scored by its being described in Roman 
circles as the Quadragesimo anno for 
the field of the communication arts. 

Worthy, perhaps, of special mention, 
is the Holy Father’s instruction that na- 
tional offices for radio, television and 
movies be established in countries not 
yet having them. He outlines the prob- 
lems confronting the Church and pro- 
poses a plan of action to meet these 
challenges. The Pontiff asserts vigor- 
ously the right of the Church to speak in 
these matters, since the moral welfare 
of mankind is in issue. Special empha- 
sis is laid upon the threat to the young 
through uncontrolled use of radio, TV 
and motion pictures. The Pope re- 
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peatedly makes the point that the por- 
tals of the home shield a sanctuary, and 
parents are accountable for the influ- 
ences allowed to infiltrate the domestic 
circle. 

It is very probable that an interna- 
tional Legion of Decency, charged with 
the obligation of supervising the moral 
aspects of radio, cinema and television, 
will stem from the present papal letter. 
This organization would be built around 
the Pontifical Commission for Movies, 
Radio and Television, formed in 1954 
and headed by Bishop Martin O’Connor 
of Scranton, Penna., Rector of the 
North American College. 

The Pope makes it very evident in 
this document that Catholics are seri- 
ously obliged, in a general way, to 
familiarize themselves with the deci- 
sions of competent ecclesiastical author- 
ities concerning films, and to obey them. 

Although the Legion of Decency is 
not a legislative body, it nevertheless 
enjoys the mandate of the American 
hierarchy. In the measure that an in- 
dividual bishop adopts the rulings of 
the Legion for his diocese, the faithful 
must acknowledge his legitimate au- 
thority as their pastor and moral pre- 
ceptor. Thus, a person who is aware 
that a picture is on the “C” list and 
nevertheless deliberately goes to that 
show would be guilty, per se, of a serious 
sin of disobedience. This is the opinion 
of this writer . . . salvo meliori iudicio. 
This is aside from possible sins of sean- 
dal or sins against some virtue, v.g., 
chastity. In an individual instance, by 
analogy to epikeia, this would not 
necessarily be true. 

It is interesting to observe that the 
Pope scores offensive posters—the com- 
mercialized advertising often given 
movies. These ads can themselves be a 
source of scandal. An example at hand 
is the splurge in the New York Times 
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on the film And God Created Woman: 
“  . , and God created woman, but the 
devil invented brigitte bardot. This 
picture displays Miss Bardot to the full 
limit of the law, if not a few inches be- 


yond. You might think it only an 
erotic film a simple exercise in 
Bardolatry . . . a tale of sex, seduction 


and adultery.” 

The Supreme Pontiff speaks forcibly 
of the harm latent in the TV medium, 
and warns all concerned to be most 
vigilant about the type of material 
shown. In the U.S. the general level of 
television fare is low. With some very 
notably worth-while exceptions, it is 
certainly no recommendation for the 
American way of life. If the producers 
insist on meeting the public appetite for 
violence, suggestive costuming and 
drivel, they ought at least wait until the 
youngsters are tucked away for the 
night. 

Television in this country, thank God, 
hasn’t sunk to the depths of a show re- 
cently featured on the London, England 
channel. Three girls, nude from the 
waist up, danced before British televi- 
sion viewers. One girl placed herself 
(we blush to report it) on the floor in 
front of the TV cameras and stayed 
there several minutes writhing and 
wriggling in a closeup shot. England’s 
Lord Chamberlain’s office disclaimed re- 
sponsibility because the law permits 
him to censor only stage presentations. 
This televised morsel was a dance. 

In the U.S., almost one-half of night- 
time TV shows are controlled by a tight 
group of four talent agencies. Accord- 
ing to Broadcasting Magazine, a peri- 
odical that circulates largely in the 
trade, this small group of people con- 
trols many writers, producers and di- 
rectors, in addition to the “name” stars. 
Because of this, these talent agencies 
turn out pretty much what they want, 


or what they say the public wants. 

“Censorship” is not a popular word, 
but what it stands for is a very neces- 
sary thing. Catholics can’t be neutral- 
ists when decency and morality are at 
stake. 


The Pope and the Jesuits 


Even at this late date, for the record, 
the address of Pope Pius XII to the 185 
delegates to the Jesuits’ General Con- 
gregation should be noted. Although 
certain sections of this exhortation re- 
ceived wide publicity in the secular and 
religious press, it is only recently that 
the full Latin text has reached us.? 

In substance, the Pope stated that it 
is among the glories of the Society of 
Jesus that its members have always 
striven to keep intact the teachings of 
the Holy See in a spirit of perfect obedi- 
ence. The principles of St. Ignatius, 
stressing hierarchical subordination, are 
to be sedulously maintained against any 
tendencies toward “democratic equal- 
ity.” 

The pride and independence which 
characterize our times, observed the 
Holy Father, are strongly contrasted 
with the virtues of humility and abnega- 
tion proper to the Jesuit Order. A re- 
ligious is not worthy of Christ if he 
turns aside from austerity of life and 
resembles a man of the world in his 
mode of living. In this connection, the 
Pontiff counseled the sons of Ignatius 
to deny themselves things which worldly 
men may legitimately use. These in- 
clude vacations outside the cloister; 
pleasure trips (itinera tucunda) ; retain- 
ing exclusive proprietorship over work- 
ing materials; the use of tobacco. 

In a delicately-worded passage, the 
Pope seemed to refer to an apparent 
effort on the part of some to change the 
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rules of the Society. ‘Substantial 
things of the Society,” declared Pius 
XII, “cannot be changed even by the 
General Congregation, but only by the 
Holy See.” 

The authority of the General is a 
hinge upon which turns the strength of 
the Society, continued the Sovereign 
Pontiff. No concession is to be made to 
the spirit of the times with regard to 
that full and monarchical power— 
“Formam gubernandi in Societate esse 
monarchicam. . The authority of 
the General is subject only to the Gen- 
eral Congregation and ultimately to the 
Apostolic See itself. This chain of com- 
mand, the Pope said in effect, must not 
be tampered with in any way, even if 
the weight of the General’s responsibili- 
ties be suitably lightened. 

Pius XII repeated the story that 
Pope Clement XIII, when it was sug- 
gested to him that he change the Rule 
of the Jesuits, replied: “Aut sint ut 
sunt aut non sint.” 

“This is and will continue to be our 
own feeling”—“Quae est et manet etiam 
Nostra mens’—concluded the Holy 
Father in this present address. 


RELEVANCE 


The renown of the Society of Jesus is 
too familiar to all priests to require our 
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calling attention to it. In the fields of 
education, the press, foreign missions, 
science and in a host of other areas of 
the Church’s apostolate, the Jesuits 
have always made mighty contributions. 
In the U. S., the strength and prestige 
and influence of our Faith owe much to 
their dedicated activities. In his ad- 
dress, the present Pope explains some of 
the reasons for this blessed success of 
the Order. 

It is worth noting, we believe, that 
when the Pontiff urged the members of 
the Jesuits to forego, among other 
things, the use of tobacco, he was speak- 
ing to them not specifically as Jesuits 
but as religious. The exact words used 
by the Pope were these: “Religiosi 
cum sitis, curate ut usus iste (of to- 
bacco) de medio vestri tollatur. . 7 
It is true that the Holy Father’s next 
words were: “. . . secundum spiritum 
Conditoris vestri . . .,”’ but it is hard 
to believe that the Pope meant to limit 
his plea solely to Jesuits. The context 
of his phrases are applicable to all re- 
ligious, even though on this occasion he 
addressed himself to the sons of Igna- 
tius. The concluding words of this 
much-discussed paragraph seem to us 
to be very general in quality: “Religios 
non verbis tantum, sed exemplo praedi- 
cent paenitentiae studium, sine qua non 
est spes fundata salutis aeternae.” 
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Trust God and Work Hard! 


Second Sunday in Lent 


“Arise, and do not be afraid .. .” (Matthew 17, 7). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Confidence in God helps the trustful. 
(a) The evidence from Scripture. 
(b) If human promises can _ be 
trusted, so can God's. 
(c) The evidence of experience. 
(2) Confidence in God is faith in His prom- 
wes and in our own efforts. 
(a) One must trust God—and work 
hard. 
(b) Worriers should let God do some- 
thing. 
(c) Confidence should include God’s 
will. 


Our present age can be fittingly pic- 
tured as the most worrisome in history. 
In the midst of American plenty, people 
are upset over the possibility of being 
without ample security in their old 
age; they are fretful over the coming 
mechanical devices that may separate 
them from their positions, and they 
worry over their health, the future of 
their children, and their own salvation. 


The remedy for their lack of confidence 
in the future appears in the gospel of 
today which records the fear and trem- 
bling of the three Apostles following 
the transfiguration of Christ. Con- 
veying to them the thought that they 
had no reason to fear because He was 
with them, Christ said, “Arise, do not 
be afraid.” 


EVIDENCE FROM SCRIPTURE 


In both the Old and New Testaments 
are many examples of God’s protection 
of those who had confidence in Him. 
The darkest hour in the life of Abra- 
ham was at the altar of sacrifice. God 
had told him that his seed would popu- 
late the earth; He had given him only 
one son, and now He ordered Abraham 
to offer his Isaac upon the altar. Con- 
fident that God would keep His prom- 
ise to him, Abraham prepared to kill 
his only son. God, however, withheld 
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his arm, and Isaae lived. If the 
worriers would recall this happening 
and the many other similar ones in 
Biblical history, they would know that 
doubts about the future are needless. 

Even though the Scriptures should 
comfort those who are anxious about 
the sick in their homes, the mistakes 
of their unwise children, and the sta- 
bility of their employment, too many 
people still feel that God may not help 
them. The words of Christ, “Ask, and 
it shall be given unto you,” and “Knock, 
and it shall be opened to you,” seem 
meaningless to them in times of trouble. 
On the other hand, these very same 
people have the greatest faith in the 
promises of insurance companies, in 
the stability of national and state 
banks, and in the future of the govern- 
ment. Since they have great faith in 
the assurances of men, they should cer- 
tainly have a far greater faith in the 
ever-comforting Christ: 
“Arise, and do not be afraid.” 

Our own personal history and that 
of our neighbor should convince us that 
God will always care for us. Many 
fathers of growing families have been 
taken away by death, but with God’s 
help in the passage of time nearly every 
family worked things out successfully. 
In many homes there was sickness that 
seemed certain to carry away children 
and parents; there were times when 
bills appeared overwhelming; often the 
positions of the wage earners were in 
jeopardy. Never has God deserted 
those who prayed to Him with confi- 
dence. 


words of 


TRUST GOD—AND WORK HARD! 


Confidence in God is nothing other 
than a firm belief that all His promises 
to us will be granted, if they are for our 
good. It requires, however, that those 
seeking His help co-operate with their 
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strongest efforts. How many a sick 
person asks God for help and never 
consults a doctor; how many an alco- 
holie begs for strength to overcome his 
sickness and never avoids taverns; 
how often do unemployed workers 
storm heaven for work, and never seek 
it. When people earnestly beg of God 
some favor and, at the same time, 
never lift a hand to help themselves, 
they are not only wrong, they are stupid. 
God wishes His creatures to ask for 
things, but He also wants them to dis- 
play genuine interest in their own re- 
quests by putting forth some personal 
effort. 

In the life of Oliver Cromwell, a 
religious and military leader of un- 
pleasant fame, one reads this advice to 
his soldiers: ‘Put your trust in God, 
but mind you, keep your powder dry.” 
If the worried confidently expect God 
to hear their prayers, they must work 
for their requests as if everything de- 
pended upon them. 

I know of a chaplain in a Chicago 
hospital who had tried in vain to con- 
vert a dying father of a large Catholic 
family. All his efforts met rebuffs. In 
desperation he said to God: “If you 
want that man to become a Catholic, 
You will have to show me how to do 
it.” God in His infinite merey gave 
the sick man the grace to ask for Bap- 
tism. The will of the chaplain here 
coincided with the will of God, and the 
chaplain knew it. But there are 
troubled petitioners who never con- 
sider the possibility that their en- 
treaties may not be according to God’s 
will. It is prudent for the seekers of 
God’s favors to inelude in_ their 
prayers: “I want these favors granted 
if they are according to Thy will.” 

To all of you who are worried, pray 
and work, but pray that your will is 
God’s will. “Arise, and do not be 
afraid.” 
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SUBJECTS FOR SILENCE 


Subjects for Silence 


Third Sunday of Lent 


“Jesus was casting out a devil, and the same was dumb” (Luke 2, 14). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Silence that harms is bad; silence that 
he Ips is good. 
(a) Truth must be spoken in the con- 
fe ssional. 
(b) Authorities have the right to 
truth from subjects. 
(c) Silence that allows others to 
suffer wrongfully is bad. 
(2) Proper silence is based on right mo- 
tives. 
(a) Christ never spoke uncharitably. 
(b) “Judge not ™ 


(c) Proper subjects for silence. 


As one reads the opening of today’s 
gospel, he is filled with mixed emotions 
of fear at Satan’s power over his willing 
victims and admiration for Christ’s 
concern for the unfortunate. The dumb 
man must have often longed in vain to 
speak with his intimates, but he had 
been deprived of his speech by the devil. 
At the sight of this silent one, Jesus 
was touched with sorrow and gave him 
back the use of his tongue. Today, as 
in this period recorded by St. Luke, 
there are many who should speak, but 
who are prevented from doing so by 
the power of the devil. 


SILENCE, GOOD AND BAD 


A penitent knows that he must 
honestly confess his mortal sins, that 
he must truthfully answer questions, 
and that he must not conceal grievous 
sins. When he knowingly hides sins 
committed against the commandments, 
when he purposely omits the number 
of mortal sins, and when he evasively 
answers his confessor, he is similar to 
the dumb man. While some are silent 
through shame, fear, or human respect, 


there are others struck dumb by the 
devil. 

The confessor is not the only author- 
ity to whom truth and not silence is 
owed. When a man in court is placed 
under oath, he is bound to answer 
honestly. Parents, teachers, religious 
superiors, and ecclesiastical authorities 
have the right to the truth from those 
under their charge, but Satan, through 
his wiles of shame and fear, often causes 
the subjects to remain silent. Ananias 
and Saphira lied to St. Peter about the 
receipts of the sale of their property for 
probably no other reason than a subtle 
prompting of Satan. Although there 
was no obligation for St. Peter to an- 
swer the question of the servant girl in 
the courtyard, he lied to her by his 
denial of acquaintance with Jesus. The 
devil had struck him dumb! 

Sometimes “silence is golden” be- 
cause it prevents much needless harm; 
it is always fiendish when it is pur- 
chased at the price of injustice. Many 
of those present at the trial of Jesus 
knew that the witnesses were lying in 
their testimonies, but not one of them 
dared to speak out in defense of truth. 
Occasionally in the daily papers there 
is a pathetie account of the release from 
jail of some prisoner who had _ been 
falsely sentenced; the real culprit had 
finally been found. In our activities 
we have sometimes permitted others to 
be blamed for our mistakes because we 
had not the courage to admit them. 


WHEN SILENCE IS CHARITY 


When must one be silent? Silence is 
proper when it is based on sound mo- 
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tives. Silence that results in sin is 
wrong; silence that engenders the love 
of Christ is good. From today’s gospel 
it must be presumed that Christ’s ex- 
pulsion of the devil produced in the 
cured man a desire to use his tongue to 
praise.God and to restrain it from evil. 
If the dumb man on his recovery of 
speech imitated the silence of Jesus 
throughout the rest of his days, he 
would have never spoken an unchari- 
table word about his fellow man. 

Humanly speaking, one might say 
that Christ had ample justification to 
utter cutting remarks to some of the 
Apostles who worried about their place 
in heaven, to Peter who betrayed Him, 
to Judas who sold Him, and to the bad 
thief on the cross. Christ refrained. 
He could have told the truth about the 
woman at the well, about the woman 
about to be stoned, about so many 
others. He never did! The kind of 
silence Jesus had for the faults of Jew 
and Gentile is that which all men should 
strive to imitate. “Judge not, and you 
will not be judged” is applicable to all 
of us. 

Years ago, in a large monastery, an 
elderly brother cheerfully lay dying; he 
seemed unmindful of approaching 
death. His cautious brethren bade 
him be more sober about the coming of 
death and judgment. He gaspingly 
told them that in his entire life he 
never found fault with others, and he 


felt that now God certainly was not 
going to find fault with him. 


SUBJECTS FOR SILENCE 


Ii it is Christlike to refrain from 
expressing one’s hatred toward those 
who have harmed us, it may also be 
sound worldly wisdom. When a neigh- 
bor has deceived us, cheated us of our 
goods, or attempted the ruin of our 
reputation, the usual reaction is to 
excoriate him. What would come of 
such an action? Self-justification for 
us? It would be wiser to utter no word 
of condemnation and allow him to profit 
by our charitable silence. A prominent 
banker once told a group of young men, 
“You must never tell people what you 
think of them, for some day you may 
need their help.” 

Since silence is motivated by sound 
reasoning, it would be well for those 
tempted to speak wrongly to recall the 
presence of God. The thought that 
God hears every word spoken should 
deter the telling of improper stories, the 
making of suggestive remarks, and the 
soliciting to sin. Some like to tell im- 
pure stories because their hearts are 
sensuous; some because they will be 
thought worldly-wise; others because 
they seek to mislead the unwary. If 
a man really and truly understood that 
God is listening, he would never dare 
tell an improper story. 


The Charity of Being Interested 


OUTLINE: 


(1) We should be interested in our neigh- 
bor. 
(a) Christ and His saints took great 
interest in the neighbor. 
(b) Juvenile delinquency may be 
traced in great part to lack of 


Fourth Sunday of Lent 
“But he said this to try him, for he himself knew what he would do” (John 6, 6). 


interest. 

(c) We take interest in foreign na- 
tions; a pari we should be in- 
terested in the man next door. 

(2) Interest in application. 
(a) Not complaining to the neighbor. 
(b) Listening to the neighbor. 





THE CHARITY OF BEING INTERESTED 


On a mountain top, a small distance 
from Lake Tiberias, five thousand tired 
men and women were preparing to de- 
part for their homes. They had been 
listening to Jesus’ talk, hoping for 
miracles for themselves, and forgetting 
about their need for food. Now they 
were hungry. Ever mindful of the 
wants of His followers, Jesus knew that 
these people needed food to support 
them on their journey homeward; He 
also knew that only two fishes and five 
loaves of barley bread were available. 
Acting miraculously, He so multiplied 
them that they were more than suffi- 
cient to appease the assembled five 
thousand. 


WE SHOULD BE INTERESTED 
IN OUR NEIGHBOR 


The working of this miracle was con- 
sistent with the character of Jesus, be- 
cause He was ever mindful of the needs 
of His followers. Had He not been in- 
terested, He would never have been 
born of woman to save mankind; He 
would have never driven the devils out 
of the possessed; He would have never 
cleansed the ten lepers. From His fol- 
lowers of today He expects that, like 
Him, they too will recognize their 
neighbor with a smile, that they will 
show concern for his troubles, and that 
they will do little acts of unremembered 
kindness. 

If it were proper to ask some of the 
saints what particularly brought about 
their sanctity, they might say that it 
was their interest in the neighbor. 
When St. Vincent De Paul walked 
about Paris, he noted that little chil- 
dren were neglected and even abused. 
He did something about these condi- 
tions: he established homes for them. 
Don Bosco found that young boys 
were uncared for; he established a sys- 
tem of care for them that remains even 


to this day. An active interest in the 


neighbor seems a requisite for entrance 
into heaven, for Christ in describing 
the judgment said, “Amen I say to you, 
as long as you did it to the least of my 
brethren, you did it to me.” 


AT LEAST NOTICE YOUR NEIGHBOR 


In spite of the causal analysis of 
juvenile delinquency by experts in the 
social fields, one might observe that so 
much delinquency is caused by the lack 
of interest in youth by those in author- 
ity. Parents in poverty as well as par- 
ents of wealth often have not the time 
nor the concern to be careful of the 
rearing of their children; too many of 
the wealthy are too much occupied with 
their riches, and the poor are too bogged 
down with their struggle for a living. 
Were many of the present delinquents 
given the proper attention by those over 
them, they might now be leading normal 
lives. 

Have you ever noticed the unhappi- 
ness of selfish people? They are easily 
offended by slight affronts; they see 
mountains of neglect where only mole- 
hills exist. Outwardly they appear 
happy, but inwardly they are not. 
They are somewhat like so-called im- 
portant people who attend public din- 
ners, talk about themselves, remain 
quiet when their neighbors talk, never 
seek to know their companions’ likes 
or dislikes, then leave with a feeling 
of unhappiness. Forgetting oneself in 
the interest of others is a sure path to 
happiness. 

Our American way of showing inter- 
est in foreign countries while neglect- 
ing our own is ironical. To save others 
we have passed through two world wars, 
established the U.N. to protect the 
rights of others, and have spent millions 
in helping the unfortunate to help 
themselves. Do we at home care about 
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our next-door neighbor? Are we inter- 
ested in our less fortunate relatives? 

What kind of interest should we 
manifest in our neighbor? Our interest 
is Christlike when we recognize our 
fellow man as a human being, when we 
understand that he, too, has difficulties, 
and that his problems are eased by our 
kindly greetings. Interest in the neigh- 
bor means taking notice of him. 

Had Our Lord only thought of Him- 
self, He would have permitted the five 
thousand to set out for their homes tired 
and hungry. Any visitor to Lake 
Tiberias recalls that the journey from 
it to the distant mountain top is wear- 
ing and tiring. Our Lord never referred 
to His condition, but He did to that of 
His followers. How unlike Him are 
those nowadays who lament their mis- 
fortunes, those who whine about their 
dimmed days of glory, and of the for- 
tunes that will never return? Far 
better would it be for them to blot out 


their unhappinesses with a desire to 
help their neighbors. 


THE CHARITY OF LISTENING 


Today some people call listening an 
art, but, whether it is or not, it is most 
certainly a method of showing interest 
in others. Throughout His life Christ 
gave a sympathetic ear to His fellow 
men, such as the woman at the well, 
the sisters of Lazarus, the mother-in- 
law of Peter, and the centurion. Old 
people want someone to listen to their 
complaints and to their tales of former 
glory, but their desire for sympathy is 
met with deaf ears. Children want to 
talk about themselves, but their parents 
are too busy to listen. No one wants 
to listen; everyone wants to talk. 

This day is called Laetare Sunday, 
because it is a day of rejoicing that 
Lent is half completed. Every day can 
be a “Laetare” day if we forget our- 
selves in the interest of the neighbor. 


How Well Do You Know God? 


Passion Sunday 


“And you do not know him, but I know him” (John 8, 55). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) That God is; what God is. 
(a) The testimony of His handiwork. 
(b) A sign from conscience. 
(c) Finite intellect of man; limited 

knowledge of what God is. 

(2) That God is always with us. 
(a) Awareness of His pres nce. 
(b) Recognized presence of God a 


step to love. 


The scene in which Christ told a 
heckling crowd of Jews that they did 
not know God was repeated, as it were, 
on a sultry night of August, 1954, at 
a street mission in a backward south- 
eastern Missouri town. A young mis- 
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sioner was trying to convince the 
group that dogma and science prove the 
existence of God. In the midst of his 
instruction the priest was suddenly in- 
terrupted by the yelling of an illiterate 
farmer: “I don’t believe in God; I have 
no time to read the books you tell of; 
I don’t know science; and you ain’t got 
no proof.” The priest was upset and, 
like Jesus, was unable to convince the 
crowd. 


THAT HE IS, WE KNOW; 
WHAT HE IS, WE KNOW POORLY 


The great interest at the present time 





HOW WELL DO YOU KNOW GOD? 


in air missiles and satellites draws much virtues. We know that we have duties 
attention to the heavens. When one toward God, and no explanation of 
observes the order of the heavens, those duties is clearer than what the 
notes the movements of the planets, little boy in the second grade can give 
and studies the nature of constella- | you: “To know God, to serve Him, to 
tions, he must conclude to an ex- love Him in this life, and to be happy 
traordinary Designer. So, too, with the with Him in the next.” 
orderly progress of the seasons, he will 
be impressed with the same thought, 
he should conclude that He who directs One effect of the knowledge that God 
these things is God. And the awe- exists is the realization of His pres- 
inspiring beauty of the Alps, Grand ence. Wherever one is, there too is 
Canyon, the Himalayas and Niagara God. In time of trouble God is always 
Falls is testimony of the handiwork of at one’s side to comfort and aid him. 
a divine Artist. Once St. Catherine of Siena told God 
From the Communist one expects a that He was not with her in the midst 
denial of the existence of God, for this of one of her trials; she heard Him 
rejection is part of his philosophy. Is reply: “I was at your side all the time.” 
his denial sincere? In every man, Our awareness of the presence of God 
whether he admits it or not, there is a will serve as a strong moral barrier 
conscience that warns him of the right when we are tempted to sin. Knowing 
or wrong of an action. In far-off Papua, that God is watching us will prevent 
southeastern New Guinea, are primi- us from wrong doing. 
tive people who know nothing about In the early life of St. Thais, which 
God, and yet they have definite forms was very licentious, it is reported that 
of punishment for what they consider a hermit came from the desert to plead 
evil. That inner voice, telling one with her to give up sin. When he en- 
what he should do, indicates a supreme tered her home, Thais told him not to 
Lawgiver who is God. fear being seen, because only God 
A surprise to many will be the state- would know that he was present. The 
ment that many Catholics know little surprised monk, St. Paphnutius, seized 
or nothing about God. In Hines Vet- upon this statement to plead with her 
erans’ Hospital, Maywood, Illinois, a to give up sin. And on this plea he 
Visiting priest was stunned to hear one succeeded. She gave up the world for 
of his parishioners say that, despite his a life of penance. 
prayers to God for health, he did not The presence of God is a fact, but it 
really know Him. To the priest’s ques- is more important to us that we keep 
tions he answered, “I can see Our Lord this fact in mind at all times. To know 
and His Mother; I can feel myself talk- that our Heavenly Father is by our 
ing to them, but I cannot picture God. side at all times is a great step toward 
In fact, I never heard a sermon on God.” loving Him. Now is it possible to know 
So we do know that God is; but what whether or not one loves God? A prac- 
He is we know so very poorly. God is tical method of finding the answer was 
our Creator, our Protector, our Con- given by Our Lord in a talk to His 
server, our Father. In Him are all per- Apostles. He said to them, “If you love 
fections that can be understood only me, you will keep my commandments.” 
through analogies drawn from human Those, therefore, who observe the laws 


AWARENESS OF GOD’S PRESENCE 
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given by God to Moses or by the 
Church indeed love Him. Those who 
miss Sunday Mass, defraud their 


neighbor, or commit other kinds of sin, 
indicate they do not love God. There 
is your test, pure and simple. 


How and Why of Suffering 


“He humbled himself, becoming obedient unto death . . 


OUTLINE: 
(1) How suffer? 
(2) Why suffer? 
(3) Suffering’s reward. 


The triumphal entry of Jesus into 
Jerusalem on this first Palm Sunday 
filled the Apostles with joy. Their 
Master was now greeted as a great 
leader of the Jews. Later in the week 
when Christ underwent the sufferings 
of His bitter passion and death, His 
chosen ones were dismayed. Like the 
people of the world, they felt that the 
wild acclaim of the populace would be 
lasting, and they never dreamed that 
suffering would be the Master’s reward. 


HOW TO SUFFER 


Nowhere in Our Lord’s life did He 
seek suffering for its own sake. He 
accepted it because it was God’s will. 
When He talked to the Jews on one 
occasion in the temple, He spoke of His 
Father and of their lack of belief in 
Him. “They took up stones therefore 
to cast at him. But Jesus hid himself, 
and went out of the temple.” He did 
not wish to suffer for the sake of suffer- 
ing! In the Garden of Olives the angel 
offered our Lord the chalice of bitter- 
ness to quench His thirst, but He had 
no desire to drink it. Lifting up His 
face to heaven He said, “Father, if it 
be possible, let this chalice pass from 
me.” Christ’s acceptance of the suffer- 
ings of His passion, because they were 
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.’ (Phillipians 2, 8). 


appointed by His Father, gives us the 
proper attitude to take in our own 
sufferings. If it is God’s will that it be 
borne, we should accept it. 

To suffer solely for the sake of suffer- 
ing is pagan. Bearing pain because it 
is the will of God is meritorious. This 
Christ-like attitude does not mean, how- 
ever, that an individual should neglect 
the services of physicians and their pre- 
scribed medicines. 


WHY SUFFER 


It is more sensible to adopt this atti- 
tude than to seek earthly reasons for 
it. Sometimes it is the last means God 
uses to draw sinners to Him. Had St. 
Ignatius of Loyola not been injured, he 
might never have read the lives of the 
saints and later have become one of 
the Church’s great leaders. In the 
early 1950’s a young woman of Dallas, 
Texas, a scandal to her friends for hav- 
ing given up her faith because it inter- 
fered with her sinful life, was severely 
burned in an explosion. Before her 
death, through the grace of God, she 
returned to the Church. Sometimes not 
even mortal sickness will induce a 
sinner to return to God who permits him 
to determine his eternal destiny. 

Although there are no available sta- 
tistics on the amount of pain one can 
suffer, many medical people feel that 
God only permits suffering according 
to one’s endurance. Consider here St. 























HOW AND WHY OF SUFFERING 


Paul’s statement that one is never 
tempted beyond his strength have any 
significance here? Consider too, reply 
of a young boy to his brother’s criticism 
of his father’s actions. When his father 
had piled a large amount of firewood on 
his arms to be carried to the house, the 
brother said, “You have enough now; 
go into the house.” The youngster 
tartly replied, ‘““No, my father will tell 
me when I have enough; only then shall 
I leave.” God never will send sickness 
beyond one’s capacity to bear. 


SUFFERING’S REWARD 


While the presence of sympathetic 
visitors will encourage the sick to carry 
their crosses more heroically, there are 
two others highly interested in the ill. 
There is God who permits the suffering 
and now watches the manner in which 
it is accepted. He will reward it ac- 
cording to its similarity to the pattern 
of Jesus in bearing His cross. The 
devil also hovers over the sick hoping 
that impatience and despair will win 
their souls to his legion of the damned. 
Knowing that God is watching one 
suffer, the sick person will be en- 
couraged to bear patiently his affliction. 

Should not one then look beyond his 
present suffering to something higher? 
His reward in heaven? If a man looks 
upon a cross and sees only the cross, he 
receives no benefit from it; he must 
look beyond it to Jesus who died upon 
it. So, too, in suffering, one must look 
beyond the present to his crown in 


heaven. Some years ago a veteran of 
the Italian campaign in the Second 
World War gave a visitor to his sick bed 
an unlooked-for lesson in bearing suf- 
fering. He told his comforter that 
the pains from his cancer were jewels 
that would win his entrance into heaven. 

To patience in suffering must be 
added obedience in accepting the 
orders of attending doctors. Some pa- 
tients unwisely refuse sedatives be- 
cause they wish to imitate the suffer- 
ings of Christ on the cross. They for- 
get that God gave scientists the abili- 
ties to devise alleviating drugs, that 
Jesus only accepted suffering because 
God willed it, and that they do no wrong 
in accepting pain-killing drugs prop- 
erly administered. When a Sister of 
St. Francis refused opiates to relieve 
her pains from an incurable disease, her 
spiritual director won her consent to 
take the drugs by showing her that 
God’s glory was manifested through the 
good effects of the drugs. 

To one in perfect health, this long 
gospel of Palm Sunday should teach 
a lesson of preparedness. Our Lord 
received a rousing welcome into Jeru- 
salem, and later was given the death 
penalty reserved for a common crimi- 
nal. Those in good health must re- 
member that some day they will be- 
come ill. Christ bore His sufferings 
patiently, because they were willed by 
His Father. When sickness comes to 
the healthy, they must be ready to en- 
dure it, because it has come by God’s 
design. 
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| Occasional Sermons After Old Capuchin Fashion | 


MY DEAR PEOPLE J 


By VENANTIUS BUESSING, O.F.M.Cap. 





“The Demosthenes of the people is the Capuchin .. .” 


| 
The great Dominican Lacordaire in a sermon at Notre Dame Cathedral | h 





| li 
| ‘in Paris, January 22, 1852, spoke: “‘The students have their books and a 
academic circles in which to seek culture and education. The upper classes b 
| and the wealthy have lecturers and conferential speakers to expound . 
the questions of the day to them. But who will carry the truth below? 
Who will make it descend to the poor, the common pople? The poor . 
man needs the raptures of the word; he has affections to be moved, r 
places in his heart where truth sleeps, and where eloquence must surprise | e@ 
| it and awake it with a sudden awakening. Let him hear Demosthenes! | p 
| And the Demosthenes of the people is the Capuchin.” V 
| | 
CONSIDER A RANDOM SELECTION of the sermons which are printed here | : 
| 


exactly as delivered, 100% free of the self-consciousness that seems to become part 
of a style when an author seeks to publish a book: Diamond Jubilee of a Church; 
































| 
Religious Reception; Silver Jubilee of a Nun; First Holy Mass; Funeral Oration; Chi 
sermons on St. Ann, Mary Magdalen, the Peter’s Pence Collection, the Catholic 
Press. He: 
' 
Sequel to Dearly Beloved, which one member of the Hierarchy purchased for every “= 
priest in his diocese, My Dear People is broadly divided into: Feasts and Saints; tha 
Specific Sermons; The Way of the Cross; The Seven Last Words; Miscellanea; abo 
| The Mysteries of the Most Holy Rosary. ple 
This is a sermon book—but it is not “‘just another sermon book.’’ There is only one lini 
Father Venantius and thousands of priests who own his other sermon books will il 
testify to this. Some of them do herewith. Price $5.00 vel 
Phe 
| a — " es | rou 
| A Style All His Own! | “3 
**.. clearly written for oral presentation with no thought of literary style, is pro 
most attractive in its homely simplicity—the simplicity of utter sincerity.” get 
Cyrit Vouiert, 8.J., Review for Religious we 
“If I were your religious superior I would insist that you write more of the the 
same solid type of spiritual direction.”,—Most Rev. James L. CONNOLLY : | 
VO! 
**.. His figures are as homely as, and in their way similar to, St. Frances de ing 
Sales.”-—Vincent T. Eaton, S.S., The Priest | ni 
nc 
. most edifying throughout . . ..,—Mosrt Rev. Josepn F. RuMMEL our 
**There is a puckish humor in the book. His work no priest can resist no sec] 
matter how dull in the doldrums he may be.’’—Joun B. SHeerin, C.S.P., ; 
Editor, The Catholic World mar 
side bails . - ciminmeian | sta 
| er 
JosEePH F. WAGNER, INC. 53 Park Place, N.Y.7,N.Y. | ba 
cati 
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Children Must Play 


By RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Play is the stuff of which a child’s 
life is made. It uses every ounce of 
his energy. It encourages his im- 
agination. It develops skills of both 
body and mind. It brings about un- 
derstanding, warmth, and sympathy 
toward others... . 

Play offers healing for hurts and 
sadness. It breaks down tension and 
releases pent-up urges toward self- 
expression. Play is the working 
partner of growth, for activity is as 
vital to growth as food and sleep. 
The far-reaching significance of chil- 
dren’s play has only lately been 
understood.! 

Martha M. Eliot, M.D., chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, tells 
us that there are many more things 
that we don’t know than we do know 
about children. It would be very 
pleasant if we had definite rules out- 
lining for us certain techniques to de- 
velop our children’s inborn abilities. 
The mystery and unpredictability sur- 
rounding these unique beings is most 
intriguing. We have no magic formula 
by which to direct their lives. Many 
problems are beyond us. We seek to 
get children to want to do the things 
we feel to be of value, such as keeping 
their rooms neat, and doing their home- 
work on time. Our methods of influenc- 
ing behavior demand a great deal more 
knowledge than we now have about 
ourselves as well as about children. The 
secret doings of the human heart and 
mind elude us; we know more about the 
stars than we do about the ways chil- 


*“Your Child from 6 to 12” by Mrs. Marion 
I.. Faegre (U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, 1950). 


dren act and think and feel. This does 
not discourage us; we try to put to use 
what knowledge we now have and to 
increase that fund of knowledge by 
close observation of our children. 


CHILD’S FEELINGS REVEALED 
IN PLAY LIFE 


Every child needs to play. Play is 
his chief business. He takes nothing 
more seriously. This participation in 
play is a deep demand of his nature. 








General of 


President 
N.C.E.A., Editor of The Catholic Edu- 
eator, formerly Superintendent of Schools, 
Diocese of Pittsburgh, author of books, 


Pastor, Vice 


Msgr. Campbell has contributed a 
monthly article to this Review for thirty 
years. 





. 


There must be activity in the life of 
the child, activity in which he is inter- 
ested and can take an active part. As 
the flower needs sunshine, so the child 
needs play. Play develops his person- 
ality and his ability to get along with 
others. 

The educational psychologist has 
learned, as we can learn, that imita- 
tion and play are the most important 
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aspects of child life. The child’s play 
must be adapted to his capacity. As 
he matures from birth through infancy 
and childhood to adolescence, he takes 
delight in the forms of enjoyment—in 
the games, sports, and amusements—of 
which he is capable. There are no 
set rules to govern the play activities of 
the first five years; they are free and 
at first formless, as the mood of the 
moment moves the child. The infant’s 
interest is varied and fleeting; his 
activities are almost purely individual- 
istic and self-centered. After he reaches 
the age of four or five months, proper 
guidance will enable him to derive 
definite educational values from play. 
From this point onward the child 
acquires bodily control through play, 
develops his imaginative capacity, and 
learns many things in an easy, informal, 
and pleasant manner. His ceaseless 
activity, with a minimum of direction, 
will stimulate the development of his 
large muscles and his sensory powers. 

Children’s play tells us much about 
them. The attitudes and feelings that 
children reveal in their play are full of 
meaning. A boy’s unfair treatment of 
his playmates sometimes reflects his 
feeling of having been treated unfairly 
by others. The little girl who abuses 
her doll may be acting out her feeling 
of jealousy of another child in her play 
group. Often in her child’s play a 
mother receives insight into her meth- 
ods of discipline. At times a child 
passes along the scolding she has re- 
ceived to her defenseless dolls. Many 
of the child’s feelings in regard to her 
parents are unsuspectingly revealed in 
her play life. 

Play accustoms the child to exerting 
himself. When he plays vigorously and 
enjoys himself, the transfer to the 
serious work of adult life becomes 
easier. ‘Tommy, the boy, intent on 
building with his blocks or perfecting 
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CHILDREN MUST PLAY 


his batting, turns to Thomas, the man, 
deep in blueprints for a building, or 
training a track team.” 


OUTDOOR PLAY 


We adults must remember that chil- 
dren of any age need a place to play. 
A “must” for play is space. In an open 
farming area space is easily provided, 
but the country child suffers from a 
dearth of playmates. 

In the city, the child up to the age 
of nine should not be required to go 
more than a few blocks to a playground. 
Children will readily adapt themselves 
to cramped areas, but our cities should 
do a better job of providing play space. 
If we had built our cities with the idea 
of thwarting children’s play, writes our 
author, we could not have done a more 
thorough job. Accidents are frequent 
when children are restricted to city 
streets as their only playgrounds. The 
country child has compensation for his 
lack of outside companionship in the 
abundance of play materials that nature 
lavishly furnishes him. 

The problem becomes acute for city 
children when they are of an age to 
enter school. In their preschool days 
they were content with one or two play- 
mates, but now they develop a capacity 
to play in larger groups. Very early 
in the grades leaders are developed, and 
a leader must have followers. There 
must be chasers and chased when you 
play cowboy, Indians, cops and robbers. 
Our growing chiidren need more space. 
Children in rural schools are provided 
for in this respect, but the city school 
with its eramped playground must 
utilize space to the best effect, for the 
outdoor play of children tends to de- 
velop the larger and freer bodily move- 
ments. 


Dr. Thomas E. Shields? speaks of the 
impoverishment, in our present eco- 
nomic conditions, of the home as a 
training ground for the child, and of 
the consequent larger task that is en- 
trusted to the school. Outdoor play en- 
larges the lungs, strengthens the heart, 
and promotes circulation. It gives 
grace and suppleness to the figure; it 
provides varied activities which flow 
from native well-springs of interest, and 
it thus lays the foundation for finer ad- 
justments and for a higher development 
of the whole being; and, above all, it 
tends to put the child in a condition to 
sustain some of the inevitable strains 
which he will meet in the schoolroom. 
The work begun in the play of child- 
hood leads on to the games and athletic 
sports of the older child and adolescent 
and becomes with them a means of 
perfecting physical development, of 
forming character, and of developing 
necessary social qualities. 


EDUCATIONAL PLAY IN 
PRIMARY GRADES 


Play has a legitimate place likewise in 
the classroom. “Play should not re- 
main outside the school,’ says Dr. 
Shields, “at least where little children 
are concerned. Froebel through his kin- 
dergarten and Montessori through her 
House of Childhood have helped to 
bring home to us this truth. We may 
not find either of these methods avail- 
able in our primary classrooms but 
something of their spirit should enter 
into the work and help to relieve the 
children from rigid attitudes and long 
periods of quiet. We are slowly learn- 
ing, through the psychology of child- 
hood, that a child is capable of learn- 
ing little except through his actions. 


*Philosophy of Education. By Thomas 
Edward Shields, Ph.D., LL.D. (The Catho- 
lic Education Press, Washington, D. C.). 
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Hence, the ideal primary room is a 
scene of busy activity instead of a 
place where rows of silent little children 
sit for long periods over their A B C’s 
or memorizing their multiplication 
table.” 

Shields commends to the attention of 
teachers in the primary classrooms such 
methods and devices as the sand table, 
the cutting and folding of paper, model- 
ing in clay, drawing, painting in water 
colors, singing, and, above all, constant 
dramatization of every _ situation 
studied. All these things bring our pri- 
mary classrooms nearer to the children 
and render them more effective as an 
educational agency in supplying the 
place of the industrial home of the past. 

The modern practice of putting 
nearly all activities in the primary 
grades on the play level is an acknowl- 
edgment that play is the most vital 
element in the school program. Em- 
bracing as it does the whole life of the 
child, play makes for his physical, men- 
tal, and moral development. It fires 
in the child the habits, attitudes, ideals, 
and knowledge that promote healthful, 
wholesome, happy, and useful living. 


GROWING THROUGH PLAY 


A child who does not play not only 
misses much of the joy of childhood, 
but he can never be a fully developed 
adult. Childhood is the most plastic 
period of life; play forces the child to 
avail himself, in the pure joy of ac- 
tivity, of many avenues of growth, and 
through them to acquire qualities and 
traits that contribute to a sane and well- 
ordered life. Group play teaches the 
participants to observe quickly, to judge 
accurately, to give close attention and 
due consideration to all factors of a 
situation or a problem, to weigh values 
objectively, and to pick out essentials 
with accuracy. The give-and-take of 
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CHILDREN MUST PLAY 


contact with others teaches the value of 
co-operation, disposes one to recognize 
the rights of others, and at the same 
time gives him the forthright courage to 
insist on his own rights. The invalu- 
able lesson of self-control is better 
learned in the stress of games and con- 
tests than in any other circumstances 
of life. Every earnest player strives 
to win the prize, the victory. He is 
called upon to deny himself in many 
things and to meet all manner of ob- 
stacles and difficulties with fortitude. 
A participant in a game learns to do 
many things that are in themselves dis- 
agreeable that he may carry out his 
plans. The great lesson of law as a 
means of freedom is nowhere so well 
taught as in well-directed and organ- 
ized play. Observance of the rules of 
the game gives the participant the 
habit of fair play and disposes him for 
good citizenship. 

The play interests of all children 
change from time to time in accord with 
their growth and development. Activi- 
ties of the first school years are com- 
monly activities of the whole body. 
Gradually better control of arm and 
leg and back muscles is gained, and the 
child can enter into play demanding 
finer coordination, such as play with 
marbles, jacks, and handicraft of all 
sorts. The maturing of the mind brings 
interest in games requiring use of the 
memory and a quick wit, such as card 
games, word games, and checkers. Par- 
ents can participate with their chil- 
dren in games of this type. This par- 
ticipation of parents gives children a 
sense of belonging. Parents can make 
use of these games to learn many 
things about their children and to train 
them in modes of conduct that are so- 
cially acceptable. Activity of this kind 
stimulates growth of the child’s vocabu- 
lary and gives him some knowledge of 
the value of arithmetic. 


The first attempts of primary chil- 
dren in the area of handicrafts such as 
the building of a model airplane or the 
making of clothes for a doll, are clumsy 
but have great value as training. Par- 
ents may be called upon to undergo 
some inconvenience to give scope to 
their activities, but it is well worth it. 
As soon as the growing child is ca- 
pable of using tools and working ma- 
terials these should be provided. When 
it is possible, adequate work space 
should be assigned to the child or chil- 
dren. At times children with similar 
interests can arrange to meet at the 
house of one or other of their group. 


AS THEY GROW OLDER 


Differences in play interests between 
boys and girls need more study. Up 
to about eight or nine, interests seem to 
be fairly similar, but after that time 
there is less play involving both sexes. 
Some activities seem to belong to boys, 
while others appear appropriate for 
girls; but there is a great deal of over- 
lapping in play interests. We should 
have no preconceived notions regarding 
a fixed area of activity for each sex. 
There is a mixture of maleness and 
femaleness in each child. The tomboy 
girl is no longer frowned upon. We 
have seen sedate female teachers vigor- 
ously participating in a game of soft- 
ball. When a girl goes to the extreme 
of always wearing overalls, for in- 
stance, parents may see fit to advise her 
on her proper role in society. When 
sexual maturity is reached, a girl’s 
play interests change very decidedly. 
Dolls are forgotten and there comes an 
interest in parties and boys. She de- 
mands the privilege of shutting the 
family out of her room on occasion. 
No girl should be allowed to develop a 
feeling that the world is against women. 
A happy childhood will keep her busy 
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being herself, with no desire to be any- 
one else. 

Organized team play increases in its 
appeal to children as they grow older. 
They begin to think of the good of the 
group rather than of themselves. They 
seek success of the group rather than 
personal distinction. Hockey, baseball, 
basketball, swimming, and _ football, 
all give a chance for the development 
of this desirable attitude and _ spirit. 
Physical pain, disappointment, even un- 
fair treatment are accepted as part of 
the game. But children differ widely in 
the degree of their interest in group 
sports. Some prefer competing with a 
single partner, as in tennis or in high 
jumping. Parents and teachers are not 
to impose their wishes upon children. 
Each child should be his own judge of 
what and how he wants to play, but he 
must be dissuaded from retreating 
within himself because of some hidden 
fear or feeling of inadequacy. If he 
seems to be very limited and cramped 
in his interests, some adult stimulation 
is in order. At times a group of chil- 
dren may be reluctant to take the in- 
itiative, but need only the prodding of 
a suggestion from a trusted and co- 
operative adult, preferably the parent 
or teacher. 

From the age of about nine on, chil- 
dren engage in fewer different play ac- 
tivities. They develop special interests 
that prove to be very absorbing and 
consume much of their leisure time. 
The development of hobbies, such as 
collecting butterflies, coins, or stamps, 
crowd out other forms of play. There 
is no cause for alarm in this. At this 
period children are notorious for sudden 
enthusiasms and they pass quickly 
from one favored activity to another. 
The child is filled with curiosity and 
eagerness to learn about many things. 
He wants to explore and experiment. 
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CHILDREN MUST PLAY 


Many of his experiments may end in 
minor disaster: Jean holds a match 
under the mercury in a thermometer; 
Tom climbs a tree or walks a plank 
several feet above the ground. Fathers 
do not become so much alarmed as 
mothers about activities of this type. 

Nothing takes the place of real ex- 
periences, whether it be with mud 
(making dams), wind (flying kites), 
height (climbing trees), machinery (re- 
pairing a bicycle), or stoves (cooking 
a meal). The boy who wishes to ex- 
periment with paint should read Tom 
Sawyer. All of these experiences may 
be offered to girls as well as to boys. 
If girls participate in these activities 
with boys there is set up a comrade- 
ship that leads to future understanding. 
“Douglas is not going to turn up his 
nose at Debbie as a ‘silly’ girl because 
she plays with paper dolls if she also 
shares his passionate interest in rais- 
ing puppies,” writes Mrs. Faegre. 
“Patty is not going to dismiss boys as 
‘rough’ if she has learned to admire and 
hold her own with them on the neigh- 
borhood baseball nine, or if Peter has 
helped her fly a kite.” 


INTERESTS ARE VARIED, 
IF NOT LONG LASTING 


Parents are sometimes unduly con- 
cerned about the fickleness of their 
children in the activities they under- 
take. They are disappointed because 
the child gives up a project after spend- 
ing some money and much effort on it. 
The child cannot explain his loss of 
interest. Feverishly interested one day, 
he is apathetic the next. John clamored 
for a chemistry set, but on being pre- 
sented with it, he seemed to forget its 
very existence. His added fame as 
an amateur chemist may give him a 
sense of achievement that is of greater 
value to him than the further pursuit 


of chemistry. If he has talent in this 
area, he will find scope for it in more 
advanced studies. 

We cannot expect the child to follow 
through with the pertinacity of an 
adult. He prefers to follow the next 
attractive bypath, just as the embryo 
actor may soon find that he prefers to 
design scenery. It is indeed fortunate 
that all children do not desire to be 
actors in a school play; we need scene 
shifters, volunteers to take care of the 
props, the advertising, the art work, 
and the many other phases of presenting 
a play successfully. 

If the child is busy and interested, 
and really learning something from his 
variety of interests, we need not be 
alarmed. His intense curiosity inspires 
him to persist in exploring a wide range 
of interests. In fact, his variety of 
interests is a measure of his intelligence. 

Of course children must learn to 
stick to a task and not be deterred by 
its difficulty. Schoolwork and home 
duties offer them much practice in this. 
It is not good to put them under rigid 
restrictions in their leisure-time proj- 
ects. If the child chooses to pass from 
one interest to another almost at will, 
he is no more at fault than his father 
who may give up bowling to try golf. 
When a child’s devotion to his piano 
lessons begins to flag, it may indicate 
that he has very little musical talent. 
His short excursion into the field of 
music is usually not without results. 
He has learned to respect the musician 
who spends years in cultivating his art; 
he may have developed a taste for 
classical music, and has at least en- 
riched his vocabulary, and perhaps 
learned something about how to read 
music. 

The teacher and the parent will 
guard him against scattering his ener- 
gies too widely. If he cannot settle 
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down to anything, even of his own 
choosing, a child guidance expert should 
be consulted. If he is forced to bear 
the expense incurred by his passing 
from one activity to another, it may 
prodigal expenditure of effort, time, and 
have a restraining effect upon his 
money. The hard school of experience 
teaches effectively many lessons that 
can be learned in no other school. 

Nature’s purpose in implanting the 
instinct of play is to develop and con- 
serve the health of the child. A healthy 
child is active and spends much of his 
time in play if given opportunities. We 
are not unaware of Karl Groos’s theory 
that play is primarily pretraining and 
preparation for adult activities, nor of 
Herbert Spencer’s view that play is a 
means of discharge of superficial energy 
which accumulates during the process 
of development. But even the elemen- 
tary play activities of infants help to 
build strong muscles, steady nerves, 
and robust health. From very early 
childhood neuro-muscular coordination 
is improved by participation in games, 
even from the manipulation of toys, 
especially those of a constructive kind. 
Big muscle activities strengthen the 
heart and vital organs. All exercise 
that does not result in extreme fatigue 
will normally increase bodily resistance 
to disease and the power of endurance. 

First-grade teachers frequently ex- 
press surprise at the developing grace 
and poise of their pupils as the result 
of the elementary exercises of the pri- 
mary classroom. Games and exercises 
call for good posture, and fix the habit 
of it. They prevent or correct the flat 
chest, the round shoulder, and the 
curved spine. Joyous games and whole- 
some exercise force children and their 
teachers into the open air and sunshine, 
give them freedom in action, and 
greater joy in living. 
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Yes, in the recently completed church repair and debt reduction campaign for St. 
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in the opinion of the priests and parishioners closest to the campaign, this achieve- 
ment, even on its 24-month payment basis, is second to the fact that this amount was 
raised without a single word of criticism of the campaign direction. Indeed, the 


praise of the conducting of the program was lavish. 
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where the pastor insisted again and again that “I would rather have the campaign 


fail completely than to offend one of my people.” 
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Questions ANSWERED 


By CECIL L. PARRES, C.M., J.C.D. 


Father Parres assumed editorship of 
this department with the June, 1967, 
issue. His graduate work in Canon Law 
was conducted at the Angelicum im 
Rome, 1950-1953. Since that time Fa- 
ther Parres has taught Canon Law and 
Moral Theology at Saint Mary’s Semi- 
nary, Perryville, Mo., and at Assumption 
Seminary, San Antonio, Tezas. 








Missa Pro Populo in 
Mission of Hospital Chapel 


Question: Is it permissible for the 
pastor to offer the Missa pro populo in 
a mission church or a hospital chapel 
within his parish? Each Sunday one 
of his Masses is offered either in one of 
the missions of his parish or in the 
chapel of a hospital in the parish. 

RuraL Pastor 

Answer: Besides being a real obli- 
gation, attached to definite days, and 
personal, the obligation of applying the 
Missa pro populo is also local. The 
pastor is to celebrate the Mass for the 
people in the parish church. However, 
the law is liberal in regard to excep- 
tions to this general rule. 

According to Canon 466, §5, if he is 
lawfully absent from his parish, the pas- 
tor may apply the Mass in the place 
where he happens to be or he may have 
it applied by the priest who takes his 
place in the parish. When the pastor 
is not absent from his parish, he should 
apply the Missa pro populo in the 
parish church. Even here the Code 
allows reasonable exceptions. Canon 
466, §4, states that the pastor is to cele- 
brate Mass for the people in the parish 
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church, unless circumstances require 
or make advisable its celebration else- 
where. Examples of such circumstances 
are scarce in the commentaries on the 
Code of Canon Law. Sipos mentions 
a pilgrimage of the parish to some 
shrine as an example of such a circum- 
stance.! 

Obviously the Code leaves the judg- 
ment in a particular instance to the 
pastor. The reason for the general rule 
of offering the Missa pro populo in the 
parish church is found in the fact that 
a greater number of the people for 
whom the Mass is offered will be able 
to assist at the Mass in the parish 
church. If the pastor is offering at 
least one of his Masses on Sunday or on 
a holyday in the parish church, this 
Mass should as a rule be offered in ful- 
fillment of his obligation of saying Mass 
for the people. On a given day the 
pastor may for some reason offer all of 
his Masses elsewhere than in the par- 
ish church, in a mission church or 
churches, for instance. On such occa- 
sions I think he should say the Missa 


1Sipos, Enchiridion Turis Canonici (Romae: 
Orbis Catholicus—Herder, ed. 6, 1954), p. 259. 
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1 PARISH SUPPORT 


Why bingos, bazaars, and money, money, 
money! “It’s Father Who Pays” is packed 
with straight-from-the-shoulder facts about 
a parish’s financial dilemma in these high- 
cost times. Helps increase parish support. 


2 MIXED MARRIAGES 


“What Are Your Chances In A Mixed 
Marriage?” is one of the best articles on the 
subject you can offer your people. Gives 
compelling facts, answers, and statistics 
compiled from non-Catholic researchers. 
Hits home! 


3 FALLEN-AWAYS 


“The Man Who Destroyed His Mother’ is a 
powerful, fast-reading 1500-word feature on 
the fallen-away Catholic. Considers especi- 
ally what such defection does to his mother. 
Guaranteed to provoke serious thought. 








4 SUNDAY SHOPPING 


Should the Lord’s Day be a shopping day? 
More and more merchants are staying open, 
stealing Sunday from God. Here’s how and 
why this irreligious practice is spreading— 
and what your people can do about it. 


5 EUCHARISTIC FAST 


15 questions and answers explain the newest 
changes in the Eucharistic Fast. ..includes 
a graphic presentation of these changes in 
pictures. Encourages more frequent recep- 
tion, saves you hours of explanation. 


6 CATHOLIC ACTION 


Bishop John J. Wright in his plain-spoken 
“You Can, You May, You Must’’ tells the 
laity that they can, may and must teach the 
Catholic Faith. Written for everyone’s 
reading and inspiration...a guide to Cath- 
olic action. 


7 BLUEPRINT 


Pastors all over the country have used this 
famous ‘‘Blueprint for Parishioners”’ to help 
make their people better parishioners. Tells 
how to arrange a baptism, a wedding, a 
funeral, make a rectory call, stipends, etc. 


8 BIRTH CONTROL 


“A Letter From An Unborn Son”’ is one of 
the best articles you can find on birth con- 
trol. It’s completely different and unfor- 
gettable. A mother writes to her unborn 
son, and the son replies. Truly a little 
masterpiece. 


9 LEGION OF DECENCY 


Your people won’t ignore the Legion pledge 
when they know the ‘‘why”’ of it. ritten 
in popular question-and-answer form, an- 
swers 15 most frequently raised objections. 
— annual pledge and organizational 
chart. 


10 YOUR HOME PARISH 


Here’s a clear explanation of a constant 
problem. Tells your parishioners why they 
belong to your parish and what their parish 
obligations are. A powerful antidote to 
“drifting” and spiritual “shopping around”. 


11 GOING STEADY CRISIS 


Almost a quarter-million reprints of this 
plain-spoken article distributed in the last 
few months! Sets the record straight for 
teenagers and their parents—on a crisis that 
is seriously impairing the morals of youth. 


12 VOCATIONS 

“Picketing the Vineyard”’ is a hard-hitting, 
no punches pulled article—one of the best 
pieces ever published on vocations. One 
diocese alone bought 75,000 _ reprints! 
Straight talk to parents and all who might 
sabotage a vocation. 


13 OCCASIONS OF SIN 


With case-histories taken from current 
headlines, this strong featured article dra- 
matizes an age-old teaching of the Church— 
foundation for a proper evaluation of teen- 
age dating, censorship, modest dress, 
movies, reading, etc. 
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pro populo in the mission church. A 
pastor who would offer one Mass in the 
parish church and another in a mission 
could occasionally and, I think, should 
offer the Mass for the people in the 
mission church. The people who fre- 
quent the mission church are a substan- 
tial part of the people for whom the 
Mass is applied and should, if cireum- 
stances permit, be given the opportunity 
of assisting at the Mass said for them 
by their pastor. If a pastor offers one 
Mass, as stated in the question, in the 
parish church and another in a hospital 
chapel, he should as a rule say the 
Missa pro populo in the parish church. 

The question may have arisen be- 
cause the pastor is allowed by indult 
to accept a stipend for a second Mass 
when binating on Sundays and holy- 
days and donors request the offering of 
Mass in the parish church on these 
days. I should not consider such re- 
quests sufficient reason to justify the 
offering of the Missa pro populo else- 
where, except in some special circum- 
stances, such as the offering of a nup- 
tial Mass. The obligation of offering 
the Missa pro populo in the parish 
church should take precedence over the 
request of individual parishioners for 
Mass to be offered in the parish church 
on a particular day. 


Dispensing Oneself from 
Fast and Abstinence 


Question: Does a pastor have the 
power to dispense himself from the 
law of fast and abstinence? Could a 
person with delegated power dispense 
himself? 

REPREHENSUS 


Answer: The questioner is aware of 
the ordinary power possessed by the 
pastor according to the terms and limi- 
tations of Canon 1245, §1. The pastor 
may, in individual cases and for a just 
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cause, dispense individuals and indi- 
vidual families subject to him, even out- 
side his territory, and visitors within 
his territory, from the observance of 
the law of fast and abstinence. Ordi- 
nary power of jurisdiction, that is, that 
power which is attached to an office, un- 
less otherwise specified can be delegated 
either in whole or in part.? Hence, 
other priests could be delegated by the 
pastor to exercise the same power 
which the pastor has of dispensing from 
the observance of the law of fast and 
abstinence. 

Ordinaries of places also have the 
powers of dispensing outlined in Canon 
1245, §1. Obviously the power of the 
Ordinary of the place is more extensive 
than that of pastors, with respect both 
to subjects and to territory. Pastors 
and other priests can be delegated by 
the Ordinary of the place to exercise 
the same power of dispensing which 
the Ordinary possesses in virtue of 
Canon 1245, §1. 

Our question is: Can those who have 
ordinary power of dispensing from the 
observance of the common law of fast 
and abstinence dispense themselves? 
Further, can one who has been given 
delegated power to dispense from the 
observance of the common law of fast 
and abstinence dispense himself? 

While Canon 1245, §1, does not 
state that those given ordinary power to 
dispense from the observance of the law 
of fast and abstinence can dispense 
themselves, the conclusion that they 
can is drawn from Canon 201, §3. The 
latter canon distinguishes between ju- 
dicial power of jurisdiction and non- 
judicial, or voluntary, power of juris- 
diction. Although neither type of power 
is defined by Canon 201 and the com- 
mentaries are not concordant is assign- 


* Cf. Canon 199, §1. 
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ing the precise distinction,* it is agreed 
that the power of dispensing with which 
we are presently concerned is voluntary, 
or non-judicial, power. <A simple and 
workable distinction between the two 
kinds of jurisdiction is given by Bousca- 
ren-Ellis: “Judicial jurisdiction means 
that which is exercised in tribunals in- 
cluding the tribunal of penance; volun- 
tary jurisdiction means simply non- 
judicial.’ 

Judicial jurisdiction cannot be ex- 
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Canon 201, §2. According to Canon 
201, §3, unless the contrary is evident 
from the nature of the matter or from 
the law, a person can exercise voluntary 
jurisdiction in his own behalf. More- 
over, & person can exercise voluntary 
jurisdiction when outside of territorial 
limits and on subjects outside of terri- 
torial limits. It is logical to suppose 
that the terms of Canon 201, §3, include 
both ordinary and delegated power of 
voluntary jurisdiction, since it is simply 
stated without distinction that a person 





may exercise such voluntary jurisdic- 
tion in his own behalf or favor. This 
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conclusion is more evident from the fact 
that the limitation placed on the exercise 
of judicial jurisdiction in Canon 201, 
§2, expressly includes both ordinary and 
delegated power. There is no restriction 
in Canon 1245, $1, which forbids the use 
of the power of dispensing from fast and 
abstinence in one’s own favor; nor does 





the nature of the matter, bites a relaxa- 
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tion of the law for a just cause in behalf 
of subjects obliged to its observance, 
forbid its use on one’s own behalf. Out- 
side the exceptions mentioned, Canon 
201, §3, sanctions direct exercise of vol- 
untary jurisdiction in one’s own favor 
as well as in favor of subjects. 


*Cf. Vermeersch-Creusen, Epitome Juris 
Ccnonict (ed., 7, 1949) I, n. 316. 

*Bouscaren-Ellis, Canon Law (2nd ed. 
1955), p. 137. 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Pastors can use the ordinary power 
given to them in Canon 1245, §1, to dis- 
pense themselves, for a just cause, from 
the observance of the law of fast and 
abstinence. Those having delegated 
power to use Canon 1245, §1, can dis- 
pense themselves for a just cause, unless 
an explicit or implicit limitation is 
placed by the one delegating so that the 
delegated power cannot be used by the 
delegate in his own behalf. Thus dele- 
gation given for a particular case or for 
use in behalf of specified individuals 
could not be used by the delegate to dis- 
pense himself unless he were included in 
the particular case or among the speci- 
fied individuals. For instance, power 
given to the chaplain of a convent to 
dispense the sisters would not include 
the exercise of the power by the chap- 
lain in his own behalf. Power to dis- 
pense which is limited by the one dele- 
gating to its exercise in the sacramental 
forum, i.e., the tribunal of penance, can- 
not be used in one’s own behalf. If, on 
the other hand, a priest is delegated by 
the Ordinary of the place or by the pas- 
tor without limitation, it is understood 
to include all the power which the Ordi- 
nary or pastor has according to Canon 
1245, §1, and the exercise of this volun- 
tary jurisdiction in accord with Canon 
201, §3. It therefore includes the power 
to dispense oneself. Moreover, it in- 
cludes power to dispense subjects of the 
one delegating even when both the sub- 
ject and the one delegated are outside 
the territory of the one delegating. 


Confessional Jurisdiction 
Granted by Exempt 
Religious Superior 


Question: Cardinals and _ bishops, 
even titular, are privileged by law to 
choose any priest to hear their confes- 
sions and the confessions of members 
of their household. The law grants 
jurisdiction to the priest so chosen, if 
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he lacks the necessary jurisdiction 
otherwise, and this jurisdiction includes 
the power to absolve many reserved 
cases of both sins and censures. 

Do religious superiors of exempt cleri- 
cal religious institutions enjoy a power 
similar to that of cardinals and bishops, 
not by privilege but by reason of the 
power given to them in Canon 875, §1? 
Thus, if a superior of an exempt clerical 
religious institute is travelling outside 
the diocese in which his house is situ- 
ated, can he grant jurisdiction to any 
priest, secular or religious, to hear his 
own confession and the confessions of 
his subjects travelling with him, even 
though the priest so delegated does not 
have faculties from the Ordinary of the 
place where the confessions are heard? 

RELIGIOSUS 


Answer: As Religiosus mentions, 
Cardinals have by virtue of Canon 239, 
2°, the privilege of choosing for them- 
selves and members of their household 
as confessor any priest, who is granted 
jurisdiction by law to absolve even from 
reserved sins and censures except those 
reserved specialissimo modo to the Holy 
See and those connected with the revela- 
tion of a secret of the Holy Office. 
Canon 349, $1, 1°, extends several of the 
privileges mentioned in Canon 239 to 
bishops, including the privilege just 
mentioned. Religious superiors, even 
those who are Religious Ordinaries, do 
not enjoy this privilege. However, the 
conclusions drawn by the questioner 
from Canon 875, §1, are in general 
correct. 

Canon 875, §1, does not contain a 
privilege; it is a statement of the law 
governing the delegation of confessional 
jurisdiction which is had in exempt 
clerical religious institutes. It is to be 
noted according to this canon that the 
exempt superior who is so empowered 
according to the constitutions of his 
institute can grant delegated jurisdic- 
tion for the confessions of professed 
members, of novices, and of others who 
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live night and day in the religious house 
for reasons of service, education, hospi- 
tality, or health. This jurisdiction can 
be conferred on priests of the same reli- 
gious institute, on secular priests, or on 
priests of another religious institute. 
Confessional jurisdiction had from the 
proper superior of an exempt clerical 
religious institute is independent of, 
though not exclusive of, jurisdiction con- 
ferred by the Ordinary of the place. 
Moreover, by reason of this jurisdiction, 
those to whom it extends can be ab- 
solved not only when they are actually 
in the monastery or religious house but 
also when they are outside the house, as 
long as they dwell habitually in the 
house.® 

Canon 875, §1, speaks of the proper 
superior according to the norms of the 
constitutions of the religious institute, 
as does Canon 873, §2, concerning ex- 
empt religious superiors who have or- 
dinary jurisdiction to hear the confes- 
sions of their subjects. I believe the 
constitutions of exempt clerical religious 
institutes usually extend both the ordi- 
nary jurisdiction for confessions and 
the power of delegation to local su- 
periors for their own subjects, including 
in the matter of confession non-members 
of the institute who dwell day and night 
in the religious house for reasons of 
service, education, hospitality, or health. 

From the above principles concerning 
the confessional jurisdiction had in ex- 
empt clerical religious orders and con- 
gregations, the conclusions implied in 
the question can be lawfully deduced. 
Exempt religious superiors who are so 
empowered according to their consti- 
tutions can validly and lawfully, all 
other conditions of law being observed, 
hear the confessions of those subject to 
their jurisdiction everywhere, even out- 


5Cf. Aertnys-Damen, Theologia Moralis, 
(ed. 16, 1950), II, n. 363. 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


side the religious house. Priests dele- 
gated by the proper exempt religious 
superior can hear the confession of the 
superior and the confessions of the 
superior’s subjects everywhere, even 
outside the religious house and outside 
the diocese of the religious house. 

From the fact that jurisdiction for 
confessions which is had in exempt 
clerical religious institutes is independ- 
ent of the jurisdiction of the Ordinary 
of the place, two further conclusions are 
to be drawn. 1) Possession of jurisdic- 
tion from the Ordinary of the place is 
not required for the valid and lawful 
use of jurisdiction received from a reli- 
gious superior. However, according to 
the general principle of Canon 877, §1, 
jurisdiction for confessions should not 
be conferred on a priest who is not 
known from examination or other 
sources to be suitable, so that the fact 
of approbation of a priest for confes- 
sions by his own Ordinary or religious 
superior should ordinarily be ascer- 
tained before the exempt superior grants 
jurisdiction for the hearing of his own 
or his subjects’ confessions. 2) The 
jurisdiction received by a priest from 
an exempt religious superior is not 
limited by the reservations of sins or 
censures made by the Ordinary of the 
place where the confessions are heard. 
This jurisdiction is, however, restricted 
by the reservations of common law, 
even of cases reserved by common law 
to the Ordinary of the place. (This last 
statement does not take into considera- 
tion the privileges of regular confessors 
to absolve from certain reserved cen- 
sures.) The conclusion, which may also 
have been implied in the question, that 
the superior of an exempt religious insti- 
tute can delegate a priest to absolve 
with the same power over reserved cases 
possessed by the confessor chosen by a 
cardinal or bishop is not correct. 
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Old Age and Eucharistic Fast 


Question: May a priest who is past 
his sixtieth year and still active in the 
ministry but lacks stamina because of 
several recent illnesses make use of the 
concessions for the sick in the recent 
Eucharistic fast regulations? 

OLD AND ACTIVE 


Answer: The Eucharistic fast regu- 
lations of the Motu Proprio “Sacram 
Communionem” contain the following 
rule in favor of the sick. 


The sick (infirmi), even though not 
confined to bed, may take non- 
alcoholic drink and what is truly and 
properly medicine, whether solid or 
liquid, before the celebration of Mass 
or the reception of Communion, with- 
out any limit of time. 


The ordinary infirmities of old age, 
which may reduce a person’s stamina, 
would, in my opinion, be sufficient to 
allow a person the above concessions, 
though I should not agree that old age 
is necessarily and in itself an infirmity 


beginning at the sixtieth year. There 
can exist an infirm condition attrib- 
utable to old age and one other apparent 
cause. When, added to old age, there 
exists an infirm condition because of a 
recent illness or series of illnesses, there 
is certainly sufficient reason for allow- 
ing liquids and medicine before Mass or 
Communion without any limit of time. 
Indeed, such an infirm condition can 
exist in anyone, young or old. 

Perhaps the infirm among the laity 
who are still active enough to come to 
church will not often ask about taking 
liquid nourishment within the hour be- 
fore the reception of Communion, be- 
cause they do not find the general rule 
of three hours fast from solid food and 
one hour from liquids too difficult. 
Questions are asked about medicine, 
especially in solid form. The infirm 
priest, on the other hand, who says two 
or three Masses on Sundays or holydays 
will find the regulations in favor of the 
sick very useful between Masses. 
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Buckley’s “‘National Review” 


THE NATIONAL Review Reaper. Edited 
by John Chamberlain (The Book- 
mailer, New York, 1957), 335 pages. 
$5. 

This summary of material from the 
year of Mr. Buckley’s National Review 
has undoubtedly shocked some re- 
viewers with its proof of the intellectual 
vigor in the conservative movement. 
Some liberal reviewers have damned it 
with faint praise, uttered veiled warn- 
ings about its philosophic principles, 
dismissed it as unreliable. If you are 
awaiting any effective and sweeping 
refutation of National Review, its prin- 
ciples and its stand, we respectfully 
urge that you do not hold your breath. 

One priest-reviewer, for example, 
labeled Frank Chodorov’s essay (“What 
Individualism Is Not’’) as “quite inade- 
quate.” To some extent we agree, for 
Catholic understanding of the spiritual 
basis of individualism would take de- 
tailed application of the natural law. 
But we think Mr. Chodorov’s summary 
entirely adequate, at least as a starting 
place for such a study: 


Metaphysically, individualism 
holds that the person is unique, not 
a sample of the mass, owing his pe- 
culiar composition and his allegiance 
to his Creatcr, not his environment. 
Because of his origin and existence, 
he is endowed with inalienable rights, 
which it is the duty of all others to 
respect, even as it is his duty to re- 
spect theirs; among these rights are 
life, liberty and property. Following 
from this premise, society has no war- 
rant for invading these rights, even 
under the pretext of improving his 


circumstances; and government can 
render him no service other than that 
of protecting him against his fellow 
man in the enjoyment of these rights. 


Of course, no Catholic conservative 
should be held to agree with everything 
that appears in the National Review, 
just as no liberal should have to ascribe 
to everything from the pen, let us say, 
of Bertrand Russell (thank God!). But 
in principle we think the Review is 
almost always correct, whereas in prin- 
ciple we think Mr. Russell almost 
always wrong. That is why Catholic 
conservatives can be comfortable even 
when humanly wrong, whereas Catholic 
liberals surely must always be frantic. 
Catholic conservatives need not always 
agree with their non-Catholic fellows, 
but Catholic liberals must nearly 
always disagree to some extent with 
theirs. 

The National Review’s attack on cer- 
tain aspects of foreign aid and interna- 
tionalism has stirred the resentment of 
some Catholic reviewers who think such 
goes against papal dicta and charitable 
principles. Why, indeed, the Catholic 
must accept the foibles of a policy that 
has produced so little tangible good is 
never explained. The business of aid- 
ing Tito and Communist Poland is over- 
looked. It is never argued out why aid 
should not be so restricted as to see 
that it never comforts Communist 
enemies. Questions from the Catholic 
conservative along these lines are apt 
to draw reproach rather than explana- 
tion. Until such explanation is forth- 
coming, this Catholic reviewer is going 
along with the National Review stand— 
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and run the risk of being accused of 
haeresis isolationis. 

This anthology proves that National 
Review has succeeded in placing liber- 
alism in all its barebone nakedness for 
Americans to see. Some readers will 
be surprised that they have been duped 
by arguments that they considered un- 
answerable, stirred to wrath by injus- 
tices that did not exist, and excited by 
a creed that is largely as solid as a 
Soviet promise. The book, indeed, is a 
good place to start to understand how 
liberal double-talk operates. 

The cartoons, moreover, of the in- 
tellectually disjointed liberal are, in 
most cases, pearls beyond price. 

The National Review Reader proves 
above all else that too much homage has 
been paid to liberals as intellectual 
elite, and not enough attention paid to 
the composition of their underpinnings. 

FRANK Morriss 


Theology Library: 
Volumes 3 and 


MAN AND His Happiness. By a group 
of theologians under the editorship 
of A. M. Henry, O.P. Translated by 
Charles Miltner, C.S.C. (Chicago: 
Fides, 1956). $6.50. 


THE VIRTUES AND STaTE OF Lire. By 
a group of theologians under the edi- 
torship of A. M. Henry, O.P. Trans- 
lated by Robert J. Olsen and Gen- 
evieve T. Lennon. (Chicago: Fides, 
1957). $8.75. 


These two works form volumes three 
and four respectively of the projected 
6-volume series entitled Theology Li- 
brary. The series as a whole is in- 
tended to be a twentieth-century pres- 
entation of theology, based principally 
on the Summa Theologiae of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. The present two volumes 
treat of the matters discussed by St. 
Thomas in the Second Part of the 
Summa; the first volume, which limits 
itself to the Prima-Secundae, treats of 
man’s ultimate happiness, the nature of 
the human act, the passions, habits 
(good and bad), sin, law, and grace; the 
second of the volumes studies the 
matter of the Secunda-Secundae, dis- 
cussing in turn each of the theological 
and cardinal virtues, the charisms, and 
the various states of life. 

It cannot be disputed that the vari- 
ous authors who have composed the 
different sections of the present books 
have set themselves a task as formid- 
able as it is praiseworthy, for they have 


intended not to give a mere paraphrase , 


of the thought of St. Thomas but to in- 
corporate into his permanently valid 
thought all the pertinent knowledges of 
the twentieth century especially in mat- 
ters of Sacred Scripture and of psychol- 
ogy. The richness that can result from 
the achievement of such an intention 
can be realized by a careful reading in 
the second volume of the really splendid 
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treatment of the theological virtue of 
hope. 

It is unpleasant, however, to record 
that the two volumes under review can- 
not be regarded as unqualifiedly suc- 
cessful. The series in which these two 
volumes figure is intended as a general 
introduction to theology; unfortunately 
many of the essays in the present vol- 
umes presuppose knowledge that can- 
not reasonably be presumed to exist in 
American readers desiring an introduc- 
tion to the study of sacred doctrine. 
Moreover, the different sections of the 
volumes differ widely in both clarity 
and quality. From the viewpoint of 
sound theological method, it would seem 
that in the course of treatment not 
enough detailed attention is given to 
ecclesiastical and pontifical documents. 
And finally the second volume under re- 
view does not give sufficient attention 
to practical problems of morality. It 
is true that the authors have wished to 
ensure a speculative knowledge of moral 
matters and principles; this aim, of 
course, is desirable and necessary; but 
it should also be remembered that a 
moral theology that is almost exclu- 
sively speculative is as one-sided as one 
that is devoted only to casuistry. 

It is also necessary to note that the 
quality of translation, though higher 
than that of the first two volumes of 
the series, is still not what it should be. 
Those who already know theology will 
have little or no difficulty in noting when 
an error or imprecision is present, but 
readers seeking an introduction to theol- 
ogy may easily be misled by them. 
Curiously, the translators have left un- 
translated the bibliography at the end 
of each chapter, even though each bib- 
liography includes critical and directive 
remarks. 

In conclusion it can be said that the 
two volumes will be valuable and stimu- 
lating reading for those already ac- 
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of Father H. E. Winstone. The warm 
love of the Mass, the simplicity of ex- 
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quainted with theology. But precisely 
as forming an introduction to theology, 
they have serious defects. 


R. F. Smits, S.J. 


Nineteenth-Century Church 


A History OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
Volume Eight (Period of the Early 
Nineteenth Century). By Fernand 
Mourret, 8.8.; translated by Newton 
Thompson, 8.T.D. (B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis and London, 1957), pp. 
807, $11.00. 


The reader will find here a scholarly 
but readable history of the Church cov- 
ering the middle years of the nineteenth 
century, 1823-1878. Despite the length 
of the book, interest never lags. Occa- 
sionally the phrasing could be more 
felicitous; perhaps this is due to the dif- 
ficulty of making an exact translation. 


But in general both the author and his 
translator are to be congratulated on the 
excellent presentation of the material. 
Their work is not exactly popular, but 
it is actually more readable than many 
popular writings because of superior 
organization. 

Father Mourret is primarily con- 
cerned with the Church, but in actual 
practice he finds that almost every nine- 
teenth-century development has reli- 
gious implications. Hence his volume 
becomes almost a general history of 
the period. So true is this that one 
wonders if really important issues could 
not have been developed more fully by 
certain judicious omissions. A good ex- 
ample of this is the author’s treatment 
of O’Connell’s work after 1829. The 
author deals with this topic on pp. 158— 
161 and again on pp. 246-250. There 
seems to be no reason why these two 
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sections could not have been compressed 
into one. 

Sometimes Father Mourret’s wide in- 
terest leads him into factual error. 
Most of the errors are of minor impor- 
tance. For example, Gioberti’s book 
was published in 1843, not in 1840 as 
stated on p. 238. Occasionally, though, 
there is a misstatement that one would 
hardly expect to find in a scholarly 
work. For instance, the author speaks 
(pp. 246-247) of Ireland’s religious, 
land, and political problems as having 
existed since the fourteenth century. 
Actually, of course, only the political 
problem went back that far. For Ire- 
land as a whole the political problem, 
like the religious, dated only from the 
sixteenth century, and the land problem 
only from the seventeenth century. 

There are also a few doubtful inter- 
pretations. Father Mourret says (p. 
261), “To exercise a political, intellec- 
tual, and religious domination over the 
world had long been the dream of sev- 
eral German statesmen,” and adds that 
in 1835 this dream had assumed a pre- 
cise form. One would like to know what 
statesmen. Certain German writers like 
Fichte and Hegel had certainly advo- 
cated German intellectual world leader- 
ship by 1835, but dreams of German 
political domination seem to belong to 
a later period. 

Despite these weaknesses, Father 
Mourret’s broad coverage is eminently 
worthwhile because he corrects so many 
misconceptions found in the secular his- 
tories. Here are some examples. The 
Catholic renaissance in France was due 
not to a few intellectuals only, but to 
many different factors like the parish 
missions, the new religious orders, the 
development of Catholic schools, ete. 
The Swiss revolution of 1847-48 was 
not so much a victory for liberalism and 
nationalism as for Protestantism and 
centralization. And, most important of 
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all, Pius [X never had any intention of 
going to the aid of Piedmont in her na- 
tionalistic war against Austria in 1848. 
The Pope’s policy was purely defensive. 
Whatever aid was given to Piedmont by 
the papal troops was due to their leader, 
General Durando, a Piedmontese; and 
Durando’s action was soon repudiated 
by the Holy Father. 

Perhaps Father Mourret’s most im- 
portant contribution to nineteenth-cen- 
tury history is his interpretation of the 
liberal-conservative struggle. To most 
historians, even to Catholie historians 
like Carlton Hayes, whose textbooks 
were so long used in American colleges, 
the liberals were always right and 
the conservatives always wrong. But 
Father Mourret tries to weigh the evi- 
dence and finds that a victory for liber- 
alism was often a defeat for the Church, 
while a victory for conservation was not 
always an ecclesiastical victory. Other 
Catholic writers have tried to do the 
same thing, but not on such a vast scale. 

If for no other reason Father Mour- 
ret’s book should be required reading in 
Catholie colleges, since even they, ex- 
cept possibly in their courses in theol- 
ogy and philosophy, have largely come 
to accept the liberal interpretation. 
Catholic colleges, fortunately, lack the 
spirit of scepticism found in secular col- 
leges. But an atmosphere of faith 
should pervade the Catholic school of 
higher learning and a true picture of 
the liberal-conservative struggle will 
help. 

Perhaps some will regard Father 
Mourret’s work as somewhat ultra-con- 
servative. The present reviewer would 
prefer a slightly more liberal tone, using 
the term liberal within limits prescribed 
by right reason and the Church.. But 
our author was obviously trying to cor- 
rect an ultra-liberal view. 


Leo J. WearinG, Pxu.D. 
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CaNnTERBURY Booxs. (Sheed and Ward, 

New York, 1957) , $.75 each. 

Priests, secular and regular, ever in 
search of practical sermonettes will dis- 
cover in Sheed and Ward’s inaugural 
booklets just about what they have al- 
ways wanted. The five paper-bound 
booklets are pocketsize. They analyze, 
without wasting a word, this variety of 
subjects: the Reformation, Marriage 
and the Family, the Rosary, Penance, 
Satan. This is indicative of the wide 
range of dogmatic and moral theology 
envisioned by the publishers as they 
add booklets to their series. 

Typical of the apologetic character of 
the series is the ninety-five-page Adam 
contribution, Roots of the Reformation. 
Authorship alone, apart from a con- 
sideration of the contents of this book- 
let, recommends the study to our 
readers. Karl Adam prosecutes the 
case against Luther first by an impartial 
criticism of the pre-Reformation Papal 
Church, then by an investigation of the 
man himself. He sums up his brief 
nicely in a single sentence: “When the 
Holy See regards as one of its gravest 
and most urgent tasks the restoration of 
unity to Christendom, it is thereby ful- 
filling not only the duty of the Good 
Shepherd but also the special duty of 
common penance and expiation.” 

F. J. Sheed and Maisie Ward, quite 
naturally, dignify the series in a pres- 
entation of their views on Marriage and 
the Family and The Rosary. The 
former booklet, briefest of the series 
published, is valuable especially because 
of its frank yet delicate treatment of the 
function of the sexual act: “Sex is 


meant for the production of children, as 
lungs for breathing or the digestive 
organs for nourishment . . . The Church 
insists that the sex act be not performed, 
save in its integrity. 


Equally she in- 
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sists that it be not performed outside 
marriage. By the one insistence she 
safeguards the act itself, by the other 
she safeguards its function” (Italics 
added). 

Mrs. Sheed pays an affectionate trib- 
ute to the Holy Rosary in her delight- 
ful booklet of the same title. The work 
is not entirely new; it is a splendid re- 
vision of the original book which 
merited in 1945 the imprimatur of 
Cardinal Spellman. What she has done 
in editing her original context she has 
done well. Nothing suffers by this di- 
gest, and her ultimate conclusion is 
worthy of the pen of a gifted authoress: 
“Mary reigns forever, sharing His sacri- 
fice and offering it to the throne of the 
Most High on behalf of us who still have 
to accomplish on earth our share as 
cells in His body, Who is still sacrificing 
and suffering through us and in us on 
earth.” Are not her words a neat com- 
mentary on the “Orate, Fratres’’? 
(“Pray that your sacrifice and mine 
may be made acceptable before God the 
Father Almighty.’’) 

Confession, by the Most Reverend 
John C. Heenan, D.D. (Leeds), and 
The Devil, by three theological lumi- 
naries, comprise the last two booklets of 
this new series. Bishop Heenan invites 
us at the end of his essay to remember 
the words of Christ, an epitome, he be- 
lieves, of Our Lord’s whole teaching: 
“Watch and pray lest ye enter into 
temptation.” 

However, even at the price quoted, 
any one of the booklets is worth a pur- 
chase. We repeat, booklets such as 
these ought to stimulate the interest of 
every priest who is genuinely desirous 
of inspecting literature with a view to 
the next sermon he must deliver to 
people who are avid for a dogma and a 
moral preached to them in an intelligent 
as well as in an interesting manner. 

Pau. R. Rust, O.M.L. 
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English and Irish Publications 


Two very good books on Our Blessed 
Lady have come from Clonmore and 
Reynolds of Dublin. The first is Queen 
of Heaven by Dr. R. Laurentin of the 
Catholic University of Algiers, trans- 
lated from the French by Gordon Smith. 
It is a short treatise, but more profound 
and satisfying than many a larger book. 
The two sections deal with “The Devel- 
opment of Marian Doctrine” (in six 
periods), and “The Development of 
Mary’s Destiny” (in six stages). The 
chapter on “Mary in Scripture” is as 
good as anything that has come our way 
in the past few years on the same sub- 
ject. The pot ce s observations on 
Apoc. xii, 9-17 and its relation to the 
dogma of the Assumption are particu- 
larly worthy of study. The second 
book is Mother of God by a Prior Gen- 
eral of the Discaleed Carmelites, Fr. 
Cyril Bernard. There is a preface by 
Frank Duff, the founder of the Legion 
of Mary. The book ranges over the 
whole of Marian theology—less schol- 
arly, perhaps, than Dr. Laurentin’s 
work, but, in its way, very satisfying. 
The author has a vast knowledge of the 
writings of the Doctors, Fathers and 
Saints about the Blessed Mother. He 
never seems to be at a loss to support 
his contentions with apt quotations. 

From Burns, Oates comes a selection 
of fifty short anecdotes demonstrating 
the title The Insight of the Curé d’Ars. 
They are selected by biographer Abbé 
Trochu and translated by V. F. Martlet. 
From the same publisher is a selection 
of the conferences by the late Father 
Vincent McNabb, O.P., with the title 
Stars of Comfort. They were taken 
down verbatim by one who was present 
during the eminent Dominican’s re- 
treats. 


Francis J. Riptey, C.M.S 
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EDITORIAL 


Priest and Catholic Press A postolate 


7. get the results we expect from it, the apostolate of the press must bring 
into play a great variety of efforts. Journalistic skills of many kinds will make it readable. 
Business and advertising know-how will pay the bills. Circulation promotion will put it in the 
homes of readers. They will read it provided they have acquired, as a result of formal training 
over the years in home, school and pulpit, a taste for the materials the product of the Catholic 
press brings them. 

Many different dedicated people work together for the success of the press apostolate. All 
are essential, but, since the people who do the reading, or should, all live in parishes, the pastor 
(with his curates, of course,) holds the key to anything like a 100 per cent effectiveness. He 
must teach his people, young and old, the value of reading Catholic books, magazines and news- 
papers. More than this, he must see to it that such good literature finds its way into the homes 
of his parish. He must constantly urge his parishioners to read what they receive. 

Were the members of the parish clergy more aware of their opportunities in the apostolate 
of the press than some of us prove to be, surely the good books and fine magazines available 
would attain greater distribution than they do. Many priests do get good results. More of us 
should emulate their example. Every parish needs a press apostolate. No parish society should 
be without a program to teach its members the value of good reading and tell them what the 
good books and magazines are and how to get them. A pastor should see to it that the young- 
sters in his parish school get formal training in good reading habits. 

The alert pastor will want the diocesan paper in every home. He will, therefore, cooperate 
with whatever plan the directors of that paper have to achieve this goal. Several different meth- 
ods to secure 100 per cent coverage are used. One very fine program is the parish plan. It is, 
perhaps, the most effective. In this plan the pastor voluntarily presents as subscribers all the 
families on his parish list. Each then receives the paper by mail, the pastor is billed for all at a 
special rate and then collects from his parishioners in any of several ways. He thus has full 
coverage of his parish by the diocesan paper. It can then go to work with his cooperation to 
produce the spiritual fruits for which it is published. 

What does a pastor get for his money when he puts all his parishioners on the subscription list 
of his diocesan newspaper? Is it worth the cost? 

To begin with, he will surely have a better informed flock. They will learn what goes on 
in the Catholic world, nation and diocese. They will get instruction and information of many 
kinds. They will get some needed spiritual reading also. In spite of what the cynics some- 
times say, not all the copies will be used to wrap lunches. 

Perhaps an unexpected benefit will be the automatic information the pastor will get about 
his parish population. The up-to-date, constantly corrected mailing list, made available to him 
by the circulation department of the diocesan newspaper, is an inexpensive and thorough way 
of keeping his census or parish list in order. 

So much for the press apostolate as it affects the parish clergy. The priests in another field, 
too, have a press mission. Thousands of our clergy now teach in high schools and colleges. 
They must see to it that the young people under their charge acquire a familiarity with the 
Catholic press and develop a taste for reading it that will stay with and fortify them through 
the after school years. 

Truly then, in many ways, the priest is a key man in the apostolate of the Catholic press. 


The Most Rev. Thomas K. Gorman, Bishop of Dallas-Fort 
Worth, is a distinguished Catholic journalist. His services for 
the Catholic press are notable. His Excellency is former 
Episcopal Chairman for the Press Department of NCWC, and is 
the retiring Honorary President of the Catholic Press Associa- 
tion. He has written this editorial as a guest editor for Tur 
HoMILETIC AND PastoraL Review. 
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Requirements the one that will best 
serve your parish... 
DOUBLED * ' 
(A) A plan which will double and sometimes 
LY 
WEEK triple the ordinary weekly income of a parish. 
INCOME (B) WHERE THERE HAS BEEN A PREVIOUS 
CAMPAIGN—the same high level building 
PLAN fund income is continued by combining these 
funds with the ordinary collection through a 
AJOR weekly one-envelope system. 
M A plan formulated to satisfy immediate 
FUND building needs of considerable magnitude, 
whether on a diocesan level or institutional 
RAISING and parish level where the full parish po- 
LAN tential must be realized over periods of 
P either 2, 2' or 3 years. 
Designed to meet the needs of institutions 
IMMEDIATE who require almost immediate funds rang- 
ASH ing in amounts from $50,000, $100,000, 
| C $150,000 or more. 
PLAN 
| ,\ NEW! Deferred Payment Plan 
mplete informatio 
For co One Designed especially for the conve- 
WRITE or pH nience of Pastors whose parishes can- 






not presently afford to engage our 
services, particularly newly estab- 
lished parishes. 


TODAY! 







4 ORGANIZED EXCLUSIVELY TO AID CATHOLIC FUND RAISING PROJECTS 
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PROFESSIONAL BUILDING ROCHESTER, N. Y. BA. 5-2664 
MILWAUKEE OFFICE: - 312 EAST WISCONSIN 
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for every Catholic Home 
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— Blessed Candle speaks eloquently 
of faith, courage and a willingness to 


cooperate with the Will of God. Its 
contemplation sustains the Catholic 
household in time of trouble, danger or 
supplication. Yet, far too few families 
have Blessed Candles. To help you place 
these candles in parishioners’ homes, 
Will & Baumer offers a convenient 


self-service dispenser for two-candle 





packets. Placed in your church vestibule 








on Sundays, the Will & Baumer dispenser 
Will & Baumer Blessed 
Candles are made of 51% 
pure beeswax. and a ready source. 


serves as an excellent reminder 


WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO., Inc. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. ESTABLISHED 1855 
The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 
In Our Second Century of Fine Candlemaking 
BOSTON © NEWYORK © CHICAGO © LOS ANGELES © MONTREAL 











